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“The People, Yes” 


An Editorial 


OW that the tumult and the 

shouting have died, it be- 
comes possible to analyze more 
calmly the meaning of President 
Roosevelt’s amazing victory. 
Why did it happen? 

It has been said that Mr. 
Roosevelt was reelected because 
times are better: we are on the way to prosperity, 
the basic industries are recovering, bank failures 
have stopped, unemployment has decreased, even 
though we are by no means out of the woods yet. 

It has been said that the result was chiefly a 
tribute to the personality of Mr. Roosevelt. Many 
voted for him who did not approve all the acts of 
his Administration, or who disliked the Democratic 
party, its spoils system and local machines. But the 
stupid attempt to label the President communistic 
or dictatorial and the last-minute attack on the 
Security Act did not succeed with the voters. 

It has been said, finally, that Mr. Roosevelt was 
elected by large groups of less fortunate citizens 
who had benefited by New Deal policies—families 
on relief, farmers who received AAA benefits, 
Federal employees and their friends. The Admin- 
istration’s five-billion-dollar relief appropriations 
undoubtedly had political effects, and it would be 
strange if in such a widespread handling of relief 
there were not instances of abuse. But no one 
believes that 27,000,000 Americans can be bought. 

There is some truth in all these factors, but they 
miss the most central fact of all. America today 
is living in a new world, and whoever would rule 
it must move with it. It is a world in which 
economic opportunity has become increasingly 
narrow, and great classes of people have tasted 
hardship and felt the fear of the future. Labor, in 





a machine age that can produce plenty for every- 
body, demands more than the crusts from the table. 
Private enterprise has failed to take account of 
these necessities, and government has stepped in 
to fill the gap. The state and the party that do not 
help the struggling masses attain a more com- 
fortable and happier life will go down. Political 
democracy means little unless through it people 
can obtain economic democracy. 

There were in this election signs that the Ameri- 
can voter is not so easy to fool as he has been accused 
of. In Massachusetts the voters, while giving Roose- 
velt their electoral vote, turned down the Demo- 
cratic party boss, Curley, and chose Lodge, a young 
and able Republican, for the Senate. In Idaho they 
split their tickets between a Democratic President 
and a veteran Republican Progressive, Borah. In 
Nebraska they rewarded the lifetime independence 
of a great and incorruptible public servant, George 
Norris. In New York City they acclaimed Roose- 
velt with 1,300,000 plurality, but voted in a new 
charter and proportional representation against the 
orders of Tammany. And in the nation at large 
they completely deflated the half-baked, semi- 
Fascist Lemke-Coughlin-Townsend party. 

That Franklin Roosevelt is the ablest politician 
of his time, all concede. A majority of the Ameri- 
can people believe him also the greatest statesman 
of his time. They do so because they instinctively 
feel in Roosevelt a man who is in tune with the 
spirit of democracy, who sees and knows the social 
needs of all the people, and who is moving stead- 
fastly along a progressive pathway a little left 
of center, without catering to either extreme. They 
want peace, security, hope for their children, and 
a larger life for themselves. And they believe their 
President will help them get these things. 
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The Art of Being Kind r. PAUL. MINN. 


FEW months after the World 
War, I found myself in an 
Oriental city, and apparently 


unable to get out. There was only 
one line of steamships going in the 
direction I wanted to go, and they 
were crowded with returning troops. 
I was a long time securing passage, 
and then, the evening before I was to 
embark, the porter at my hotel asked 
me, “Have you got police permission 
to leave?” 

“Police 
what?” 

“To leave the country. You 
can’t go aboard without it. 
Two weeks ago, a man in this 
hotel overlooked that, and he 
had to come back here—over 
a hundred miles—to get per- 
mission to leave.” 

I stared at the 
aghast. “Nobody said any- 
thing about going to the po- 
lice,” I protested. “I’ve got 
visas, and military passes, 
and photographs that make 
me look like a criminal, and 
certificates that I’m not, but 
what do I do now? I’m sail- 
ing tomorrow night.” 

The porter shook his head. 
‘Ym afraid you’re not,” he 


permission to 


porter, 


replied. “Tomorrow’s Sun- 
day. The Commissioner 
never sees anyone on Sun- 
day.” 


“But if I miss this boat, 
heaven knows when I'll get 
another.” 

“It’s too bad,” the porter 
rejoined, “but the Commis- 
sioner never sees anyone on 


Sunday.” 
Sunday morning, I called 
on the Commissioner. His 


secretary looked at me re- 
proachfully. “The Commis- 
sioner never sees people on 
Sunday.” ‘ 

“I know, but this is a very 
exceptional case.” 

“The Commissioner makes 
no exceptions.” 

“Won’t you take 
card?” 

“My instructions are ‘no 
cards on Sunday’.” 

Even now I blush to confess by 
what base subterfuge of flattery I 
got that card before the Commis- 
sioner. Three minutes later, he stood 
in the doorway, smiling, and with ex- 
tended hand—a fine figure of an 
English gentleman. “What can I do 
for you?” he asked, and I told him. 

“This isn’t my office,” he answered. 
“My office is about half a mile dis- 


in my 


By Channing Pollock 


tant. Do you mind walking down 
there with me?” 

The weather was hot, but my com- 
panion delightful. He unlocked the 
door, and unlocked his desk, and got 
out the necessary rubber stamps, and 
then suggested that we return to his 
home. There, over a_ refreshing 





Courtesy American Artists Group Christmas 


WAYSIDE MADONNA 
From a Drawing by Rockwell Kent 


glass, I said, “You've been most as- 
tonishingly kind. I don’t quite under- 
stand why.” 


The Commissioner smiled. “You 
don’t remember me?” 
o, but I shall.” 
“I remember you very well. You 


used to work for the Shuberts, didn’t 
you?” 
I nodded. Thousands of miles from 








New York, it seeme iQ to hear 
the name of an American theatrical 
firm tripping from the lips of a 
British Commissioner. ; 

“Yes,” the official continued. “That 
was around 1903. I was an actor with 
an English company that got into 
financial difficulties. I had exactly six 
shillings when I blundered into your 
office, looking for an engagement. 
You explained that you had nothing 
to do with employing actors, 
but you took me downstairs 
and introduced me to a chap 
who had, and talked him into 
giving me a chance. Soon 
after that, my brother died, 


and I came into the title 
which secured my future 
fairly weil, but you extri- 


cated me from a trymg mess 
that day—and I’ve been wait- 
ing fifteen years to get even.” 

That’s rather an unusual 
story, of course, and I 
shouldn't like to guarantee an 
equal percentage of prac- 
ticable profit from every 
kindness. But so much bread 
cast upon the waters does 
return. and the casting itself 
is so pleasant and easy and 
generally that I 
sometimes wonder at what 
seems to me a recent decline 
in the practice. Not in the 
practice } 
knows we ar 





inexpensive, 


heavens 
having ample 
occasion for that, and most of 
us have risen t 





the occasion 








But what I now have in 
mind something less con- 
spicuous: less noble, perhaps; 
and certainly less common 


now-a-days—the little cour- 
tesies, and considerations, 
and friendlinesses that are 
the lubrication in the ma- 
chinery of living. Last win- 
ter, I was visited by a 
Barbados Negro I had en- 
countered originally “on the 
elevator” of a hotel in 
Havana. He was a grinning 
youth, and I liked him. He 
was grinning still when he 
called at my flat, though he 
had been walking the streets 
all night, and eating at irregular and 
infrequent intervals. When the boy 
had been fed, I asked him, “This is 
the first time you’ve ever been here, 
isn’t it? What have you noticed par- 
ticularly in New York?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, the 
youth replied, “Well, what I noticed 
most particularly was that every- 
body looks so mad.” 
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He meant “so angry,” of course, 
and the answer gave me a bit of a 
shock. I knew that we Northerners 
lack the smiling amiability, the ready 
friendliness one finds in Mexico and 
the West Indies. I realized that, at 
the moment, we are a worried and 
troubled race, and could understand 
that we carry the visible signs in our 
faces. But my colored friend went 
right on. “Everybody seems to hate 
everybody else,” he said. “And no- 
body don’t want to do much for no- 
body.” 

I wonder if that begins to be true 
everywhere, or almost everywhere— 
of individuals, and races, and nations. 
I wonder how far it goes to explain 
our present chaos and des- 
peration. Also, I wonder 
whether all this dislike and 
suspicion between persons, 
and peoples, and classes, 
and kinds, isn’t of rather 
new growth. We old fellows 
are given to looking back- 
ward through rose-colored 
glasses, but I seem to re- 
member a world without so 
many rough edges—rather a 
softer and smoother and 
more smiling and comradely 
world. 

I’m not talking of formal 
politenesses. I’m quite will- 
ing to leave those to Emily 
Post, the authority on such 
matters. To save my life, 
I can’t regard it as important whether 
one writes “Dear Sirs:” or “Gentle- 
men:” or leaves one card or two. I’ve 
been known to eat my ice cream with 
an oyster fork, and to have remained 
unabashed and unrepentant when 
the blunder was pointed out to me. 
I define a gentleman as a male per- 
son who is gentle and a man (I be- 
lieve Emerson beat me to that), and 
I am entirely sure that true courtesy 
comes not from courts, or from books 
on, or familiarity with social custom, 
but from the soul. 

It’s so easy to smile, and to be 
agreeable, and even to do the small, 
kindly thing, that I’m a little puzzled 
that it isn’t a more common habit. 
One reason, I suppose, is that cour- 
tesy requires a two-way street. 


I don’t excuse, but I do sympathize 
with the man who quit giving his seat 
to women in crowded subways after 
the 15th woman had taken it without 
a word of thanks. But here my won- 
der is at those 15—those 15,000 
women. Dying, they should be con- 
demned to an eternity of swaying 
floors with an infinity of straps just 
out of reach. 

“Man’s inhumanity to man” is no 
less incomprehensible where it in- 
volves the relationship of supposed 
gentlefolk to persons dependent upon 

them. In fact, that sort of thing seems 


4 





to me not only ill-bred, but cowardly. 
The late Baroness Henri de Roths- 
child, one of the greatest ladies I 
ever met, once apologized for leaving 
in the middle of a luncheon that had 
been served long after the time set. 
“I’ve an appointment with my maid’s 


mother,” she said, “and I don’t like 


to keep her waiting.” 

Though I doubt it, there may be 
some excuse for being rude te one’s 
equals, and courage in being rude to 
one’s superiors—those in authority, 
anyway—but rudeness to servants, or 
other subordinates, is like striking a 
man who can’t hit back. 

I don’t like harping on the rewards 
of affability and considerateness, be- 


Mr. Pollock is 


and some serious. 
best-known 


cause I never have thought that the 
man who did good in order to go to 
Heaven really should go there. But, 
in business, of course, these rewards 
are obvious. In the footlight trough 
of a burlesque theatre in the Bowery 
there used to be ‘a sign facing the 
performers and reading “Smile, ]adies, 
smile.” That device would be worth 
its weight in gold to any merchant, 
except that I think most merchants 
achieve the result without actually 
painting the sign. Certainly, most 
clerks in shops are politeness and 
patience itself—almost unbelievably 
so when one considers how many 
customers aren’t. But what one surly 
employee can do to injure a business 
is plenty, and then some. 


Certain nationalities always have 
been credited with being superla- 
tively polite, but, personally, I prefer 
the far-Westerner, who omits the 
bows and the compliments, but will 
leave you your shirt, and give you 
his if you need it. I prefer the ragged 
and untutored Mayan Indian I met 
outside Chichen-Itza, carrying two 
heavy cans of water, who walked half 
a mile out of his way to show me 
where I’d taken the wrong road, and 
had to be pursued when I wanted to 
give him a coin. 

I find I have a definite weakness 
for the policeman I saw lugging the 


CHANNING POLLOCK 


HE author of this article is 

himself one of the best liv- 
ing practitioners of the “art of 
being kind,” as every one knows 
who has enjoyed his friendship. 
perhaps 
known as a playwright, having 
a long string of Broadway suc- 
cesses to his credit, some light 
Among his 
plays are 
Fooi” and “The Enemy” 
latter was published serially in 
Scholastic, Vol. 9, 1926-27). He 
has been a dramatic critic for several magazines and news- 
papers, and is also a prolific writer of novels and short 
stories, including Star Magic and Synthetic Gentleman. I 


basket of an old Jewish woman 
through the traffic of Canal Street, 
and the busy man who writes a long 
and courteous letter to the utter 
stranger in quest of information, and 
the cigar or drug clerk who leaves 
his counter to instruct a non-paying 
visitor in the use of a dial telephone. 

One doesn’t have to go to even such 
moderately modest lengths as these 
to drop oil in the before-mentioned 
machinery of living. A smile, or a 
friendly word, or a “good morning” 
uttered as though it were a wish and 
not a rebuff—these go a long way. 
Our day may be started ill or well 
by the manner of the boy who takes 
us down in the elevator. 

I remember one 25th of 
December that was simply 
made for me by a soft, 
strange voice at the other 
end of a telephone wire 
that said, “I’m afraid you've 
got the wrong number, but 
merry Christmas all the 
same!” And in reverse, I 
remember countless other 
voices on phones that im- 
plied very definitely that I 
had deliberately asked for a 
wrong number, and con- 
spired with the operator to 
pick one whose owner was 
in the bath, or even in bed, 
at the moment. 
think life would be 

easier if more of us liked 
people. All kinds of people, under all 
kinds of conditions and handicaps. 
(And that’s a big subject, whether I 
want a big subject or not. I could 
write reams on intolerance, and our 
instinctive resentment of everything 
different and alien.) I think our 
heaviest burdens would be lighter, 
and our important problems _less 
worrisome, if we didn’t have to carry 
so many little loads of thoughtless- 
ness, and have our minds and hearts 
troubled by so many trifling rubs. I 
think our youth would do well to 
read Emerson on Manners and Char- 
acter, and Bacon on Nobility and 
Goodness of Nature, and even Ches- 
terfield’s Letters, before deciding to 
throw overboard quite everything 
we’ve accumulated on our voyage 
from barbarism. Even we oldsters, 
harassed and a bit disillusioned, may 
be slipping a little in the matter of 
regard for our fellows. 

“If a man be gracious and consid- 
erate,” Sir Francis Bacon wrote, “it 
shows that he is a citizen of the 
world, and that his heart is no island 
cut off from other lands, but part of 
a vast continent. This, of all virtues, 
is the greatest, being of the character 
of God.” 
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Reprinted from The Rotarian by per- 
mission of the editor and the author. 
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GLANCE at the Federal gov- 
ernment chart on the next 
page gives some indication of 

the task facing three Congressional 
committees working on plans to re- 
organize our governmental machinery. 
President Roosevelt’s Committee on 
Administrative Management, a House 
committee, and Senator Harry Byrd’s 
Committee on Governmental Reor- 
ganization are cooperating with the 
Brookings Institution, which is making 
a survey of the duties performed by 
the various agencies. Its studies will 
show which agencies or bureaus are 
performing similar duties, and 
whether some of these units can be 
abolished or combined in the inter- 
ests of economy and efficiency. 

During President Wilson’s adminis- 
tration, from 1913 to 1921, efforts 
were made to simplify governmental 
departments. Presidents Coolidge and 
Hoover also tried reorganization, but 
none of these efforts got far. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt may be more success- 
ful since the Democrats have a huge 
majority in Congress. We must re- 
member, however, that many agencies 
favor reorganization but each of 
them wants the others to be reor- 
ganized in the interests of economy. 
Representatives and Senators are cer- 
tain to be bombarded during the Jan- 
uary session of Congress by officials 
who want to save their jobs and their 
authority in Washington. 

When the New Deal came to power 
in March, 1933, thousands of new em- 
ployees were added to _ perform 
emergency work. Thirty-six old 
agencies were continued and fifty- 
four new ones created to push the 
fight against the depression. Experts 


declare the Government now is full 
of accidentally 
and uncoordinated 


of a hodge-podge 


created agencies 
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New Deal Alphabet Agencies 


Face Reorganization 


all badly in need of reorganization. 
Will the FCA, the CCC, the RFC, the 
HOLC -become permanent agencies? 
That question may be answered soon 
by Congress. But until it is, it might 
be wise to translate these alphabeti- 
cal agencies into understandable 
terms. We present below a list of the 
more important new agencies, with 
the names of their chiefs and a brief 
summary of their functions: 

AAA (Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration )—Administrator Howard 
R. Tolley. Established in 1933, it sought 
to raise farm prices and income by pay- 
ing farmers to cut production and 
eliminate surplus products. The Su- 
preme Court declared later that farm- 
ing was a local matter for the states 
to regulate and ruled the AAA uncon- 
stitutional in 1936. The SCADA (Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Plan) was then established under the 
AAA. It pays bounties to farmers who 
retire land from production and plant 
soil-conserving crops. 

NRA (National Recovery Administra- 
tion )—Established in 1933 to promote 
business recovery and re-employment by 
raising wages, lowering hours of work, 
and allowing business men to cooperate 
in eliminating unfair trade practices. 
The Supreme Court ruled in 1935 that 
Congress had no authority to regulate 
business in the separate states and 
killed the NRA Blue Eagle. The NRA 
was continued in skeleton form to ‘study 
business conditions, and in March, 1936, 
the President appointed George L. Berry 
as Coordinator for Industrial Coopera- 
tion. The Coordinator has been active 
lately in an effort to get business and 
labor to cooperate voluntarily for some 
of the original aims of the NRA. 

CEC (Commodity "Exchange Com- 
mission) — Chief Administrator Dr. 
J. W. T. Duvel. Will regulate markets, 
such as the Chicago Board of Trade, 
which buy and sell farm products. 

SEC (Securities and Exchange Com- 
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mission )—Chairman James M. Landis. 
Performs duties somewhat similar to the 
CEC by regulating the buying and sell- 
ing of stocks and bonds. Companies 
which offer securities for sale must 
register with the SEC and supply it with 
full and truthful information in order 
to protect the public. 

CCC (Civilian Conservation Corps)— 
Director Robert Fechner. Provides em- 
ployment for youths and some older 
men by organizing them in over 1700 
camps under the administration of Army 
officers to do soil-conservation, refores- 
tation, and flood control work. At 
one time over 600,000 workers were 
enrolled. May be continued as a per- 
manent agency to aid unemployed 
youths. 

TVA (Tennessee Valley Authority )— 
Chairman Arthur E. Morgan. Builds 
dams, power plants and lines, develops 
fertilizers, and conducts a general pro- 
gram of social and economic planning in 
the Tennessee River Valley. Power 
generated at TVA dams is sold to. com- 
munities or farmers, and the TVA 
rates serve as a “yardstick” to see if 
private utility rates are reasonable. 

RFC (Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration)—Chairman Jesse H. Jones. 
Established by President Hoover, con- 
tinued by President Roosevelt, to pro- 
vide funds for banks, industry and in- 
surance companies. A large percentage 
of its loans have been paid back, and it 
is credited with having saved many 
financial institutions from failure dur- 
ing the crisis of 1932-33. 

FCOT (Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation)—Joseph B. Eastman, Coor- 
dinator. Made a study of railroads, 
suggested ways to economize by elimi- 
nating duplicate services. Duties ex- 
pired June, 1936, and railroads prepared 
to continue studies. Eastman is a mem- 
ber of the ICC (Interstate Commerce 
Commission) which has, since 1887, 
regulated railroad rates and practices. 

FDIC (Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation )—Chairman Leo T. Crow- 
ley. Protects depositors by insuring 
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This chart of the 


bank accounts up to $5,000. Assesses 
member banks to cover payments in 
case a bank fails. 

HOLC (Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion)—Chairman James H. Fahey. As- 
sists owners by granting long-term 
loans to those who need money to pre- 
vent the loss of their homes. 

FHA (Federal Housing Administra- 
tion)—Administrator Stewart McDon- 
ald. Seeks to encourage home-building 
and improvements in housing and aids 
the borrowing of money by home own- 
ers who want to make repairs. 

PWA (Public Works Administra- 
tion)—Administrator Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. Seeks to aid 
business recovery and employment by 
lending money for the construction . of 
public buildings, bridges, schools, low- 
cost housing developments, etc. 

WPA (Works Progress Administra- 
tion )—-Administrator Harry L. Hopkins. 
The PWA did not re-employ men fast 
enough, so the WPA was authorized to 
lend or grant money for useful local 
projects such as roads, parks, conserva- 
tion, and white-collar projects such as 
writing handbooks, carrying on surveys, 
and producing plays and concerts. Also 
oversees the whole work relief program. 

FAA (Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tion)—Administrator Franklin Chase 
Hoyt, resigned. Miss Josephine Roche, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, was 
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Federal Government shows the more 
important agencies under those branches of the government 
to which their functions are most closely related. Divisions 


appointed Acting Administrator. FAA 
was established in 1935 to supervise the 
sale and manufacture of alcohol, re- 
placing the FACA (Federal Alcohol 
Control Administration). 

FERA (Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration )—Administrator Harry 
L. Hopkins. Set up in 1933 to provide 
Federal and State relief from unem- 
ployment and the drought. Money, 
clothing, food, and shelter are provided 
by Federal and State aid and distributed 
by State officials. Work relief projects 
were begun in 1934. After the WPA was 
formed, most of the FERA projects were 
transferred to it. 

RA (Resettlement Administration )— 
Administrator Rexford G. Tugwell, un- 
der-Secretary of Agriculture, lately re- 
signed. Assists farmers ruined by drought 
and soil erosion; lends them money; 
moves destitute families from farming 
and industrial regions and builds com- 
munities for them. (See Page 15, SS. Ed.) 

FCA (Farm Credit Administration )— 
Governor William I. Myers. Provides a 
credit system for farmers by making 
available to them long-term and short- 
term loans. 

REA (Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration) — Administrator Morris L. 
Cooke. Lends money to extend electric 
power lines to farming regions. The 
last session of Congress provided funds 
for a ten-year program. 


and bureaus of the established executive departments, and 
agencies which are completing their duties are not shown. 
All agencies of emergency 


importance are shown. 


NYA (National Youth Administra- 
tion)—Executive Director Aubrey Wil- 
liams; Chairman Charles H. Taussig. 
Finds jobs for unemployed youths; gives 
them training for occupations; provides 
part-time employment for college stu- 
dents, and gives cash aid to needy high 
school students. 


SSB (Social Security Board )—Chair- 
man John G. Winant, resigned, accepted 
reappointment to complete organization 
of Board. Under the Wagner Social 
Security Act it is establishing and op- 
erating a system of old-age pensions; 
helping states to provide aid for aged 
persons, blind, and dependent; and as- 
sisting states in the administration of 
their unemployment insurance laws. 


NLRB (National Labor Relations 
Board)—Chairman James W. Madden. 
Established by the Wagner-Connery 
Labor Relations Act. Sees that employees 
have the right to bargain collectively 
with their employers, and join unions of 
their own choosing. It investigates em- 
ployee-employer quarrels and _ takes 
cases to court if necessary to enforce 
its orders. 


USIS (United States Information 
Service)—Chief Miss Harriet M. Root, 
address: 1423 F. Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Assists public in obtaining 
information about the various agencies 
or departments. 
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The 
Best Bed 


A Christmas Story 


By Sylvia Townsend Warner 


HE cat had known many win- 

ters, but none like this. Through 

two slow darkening months it 

had rained, and now, on the eve of 

Christmas, the wind had gone round 

to the east and instead of rain, sleet 
and hail fell. 

The hard pellets hit his drenched 
sides and bruised them. He ran 
faster. When boys threw stones at 
him he could escape by running; but 
from this heavenly lapidation there 
was no escape. He was hungry, for 
he had had no food since he had hap- 
pened upon a dead sparrow, dead of 
cold, three days ago. It had not been 
the cat’s habit to eat dead meat, but 
having fallen upon evil days he had 


been thankful even for that un- 
healthy-tasting flesh. Thirst tor- 
mented him, worse than hunger. 


Every now and then he would stop, 
and scrape the frozen gutters with 
his tongue. He had given up all hope 
now, he had forgotten all his wiles. 
He despaired, and ran on. 

The lights, the footsteps on the 
pavements, the crashing buses, the 
swift cars like monster cats whose 
eyes could outstare his own, daunted 
him. Though a Londoner, he was not 
used to these things, for he was born 
by Thames’ side, and had spent his 
days among the docks, a modest use- 
ful life of rat-catching and secure 
slumbers upon flour sacks. But one 
night the wharf where he lived: had 
caught fire; and terrified by flames, 
and smoke, and uproar, he had begun 
to run, till by the morning he was 
far from the river, and homeless, and 
too unversed in the ways of the world 
to find himself another home. 

A street door opened, and he 
flinched aside, and turned a corner. 
But in that street, doors were open- 
ing too, every door letting out horror. 
For it was closing-time. Once, earlier 
in his wanderings, he had crouched in 
by such a door, thinking that any 
shelter would be better than the rainy 
street.. Before he had time to escape, 
a hand snatched him up and a voice 
shouted above his head. “Gorblime 


if the cat hasn’t come in for a drink,” 
the voice said. And the cat felt his 
nose thrust into a puddle of something 
fiery and stinking, that burned on in 
his nostrils and eyes for hours after- 
wards. 

He flattened himself against the 
wall, and lay motionless until the last 
door should have swung open for the 
last time. Only when some one 
walked by, bearing that smell with 
him, did the cat stir. Then his nose 
quivered with invincible disgust, his 
large ears pressed back upon his head, 
and the tip of his tail beat stiffly upon 
the pavement. A dog, with its faculty 
of conscious despair, would have 
abandoned itself, and lain down to 
await death; but when the streets 
were quiet once more the cat ran on. 

There had been a time when he ran 
and leaped for the pleasure of the 
thing, rejoicing in his strength like 
an athlete. The resources of that 
lean, sinewy body, disciplined in the 
hunting days of his youth, had served 
him well in the first days of his wan- 
dering; then, speeding before some 
barking terrier, he had hugged amidst 
his terrors a compact and haughty joy 
inthe knowledge that he could so sure- 
ly outstrip the pursuer; but now his 
strength would only serve to prolong 
his torment. Though an accumulated 
fatigue smouldered in every nerve, 
the obdurate limbs carried him on, 
and would carry him on still, a cap- 
tive to himself, meekly trotting to the 
place of his death. 

He ran as the wind directed, turn- 
ing this way and that to avoid the 
gusts, spiked with hail, that ravened 
through the streets. His eyes were 
closed, but suddenly at a familiar 
sound he_ stopped and _ stiffened 
with fear. It was the sound 
of a door swinging on its hinges. 
He sniffed apprehensively. There 
was a_ smell, puffed out with 
every swinging-to of the door, but it 
was not the smell he abhorred; and 
though he waited in the shadow of a 
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buttress, no sounds of jangling voices 
came to confirm his fears, and though 
the door continued to open and shut, 
no footsteps came from it. He stepped 
cautiously from his buttress into a 
porch. The smell was stronger here. 
It was aromatic, rich, and a little 
smoky. It tickled his nose and made 
him sneeze. 

The door was swinging with the 
wind. The aperture was small, too 
small for anything to be seen through 
it, save only a darkness that was not 
quite dark. With a sudden determi- 
nation the cat flitted through. 

Of his first sensations, one over- 
powered all the others. Warmth! It 
poured over him, it penetrated his 
being, and confused his angular 
physical consciousness of cold and 
hunger and fatigue into something 
rounded and indistinct. Flooded with 
weariness, he sank down on the stone 
flags. 

Another sneezing-fit roused him. 
He jumped up, and began to explore. 

The building he was in reminded 
him of home. Often, hunting the 
riverside, he had strayed into places 
like this—lifty and dusky, stone- 
floored and securely uninhabited. But 
they had smelt of corn, of linseed; of 
tallow, of sugar; none of them had 
smelt as this did, smokily sweet. 
They had been cold. Here it was 
warm. They had been dark; and here 
the dusk was mellowed with one red 
star, burning in mid-air, and with 
the glimmer of a few tapers, that 
added to the smoky sweetness their 
smell of warm wax. 

His curiosity growing with his con- 
fidence, the cat ran eagerly about the 
church. He rubbed his back against 
the font, he examined into the vary- 
ing smell of the hassocks, he trotted 
up the pulpit stairs, sprang on the 
ledge, and sharpened his claws in the 
cushion. Outside the wind boomed, 
and the hail clattered against the 
windows, but within the air was warm 
and still, and the red star burned 
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mildly on. Over against the pulpit 
the cat came on something that re- 
minded him even more of home—a 
wisp of hay, lying on the flags. He 
had often seen hay; sometimes borne 
towering above the greasy tide on 
barges, sometimes fallen from the 
nosebags of the great draught horses 
who waited so peacefully in the 
wharfingers’ yards. 

The hay seemed to have fallen from 
a box on trestles, cut out of unstained 
wood. The cat stood on his hind legs, 
and tried to look in, but it was too 
high for him. He turned about, but 
his curiosity brought him back again; 
and poising himself on his clustered 
paws he rocked slightly, gauging his 
spring, and then jumped, alighting 
softly in a bed of hay. He landed so 
delicately that though the two kneel- 
ing figures at either end of the crib 
swayed forward for a moment, they 
did not topple over. The cat sniffed 
them, a trifle suspiciously, but they 
did not hold his attention long. It 
was the hay that interested him. A 
drowsy scent rose out of the deep, 
warm bed as he kneaded and shuffled 
it with his forepaws. This, this, 
promised him what he had so long 
yearned for; sound sleep, an enfold- 
ing in warmth and softness, a nourish- 
ing forgetfulness. He paced round 
jn a small circle, burrowing himself a 
close nest, purring with a harsh note 
of joy. As he turned he brushed 
against a third figure in the crib; but 
he scarcely noticed it. Already a 
rapture of sleepiness was overcom- 
ing him; the two kneeling figures had 
done him no harm, nor would this re- 
posing one. Soon the bed was made 
to his measure. Bowing his head upon 
his paws, he abandoned himself. 

Another onslaught of hail dashed 
against the windows, the door 
creaked, and at a gust of wind enter- 
ing the church the candle-flames 
wavered, as though they were nod- 
ding their heads in assent; but though 
the cat’s ears flicked once or twice 
against the feet of the plaster Jesus, 
he was too securely asleep to know 
or heed. 
Reprinted from The Salutation, by 
Sylvia Townsend Warner, Copyright, 
1932, by the Viking Press, Inc. 
























Pan-America 


The next issue of Scholastic, Dec. 
12, will be the last before Christmas. 
It will be a special Pan-American 
issue, in honor of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Peace Conference now being 
held at Buenos Aires on President 
Roosevelt’s initiative. It will con- 
tain a brilliant array of stories, ar- 
ticles, pictures, maps on the neigh- 
boring republics of the south. In 
order to conserve space for Pan- 
American material in that issue, fea- 
tures dealing with Christmas which 
would ordinarily appear then are 
included in this issue. . 











Sylvia Townsend 
Warner 


FLEE TOWNSEND WARNER’S 
«7 name became known to American 
readers when her novel, Lolly Wil- 
lows, was chosen as the first Book-of- 
the-Month away back in 1926. Before 
that she had published The Espalier, a 
book of poems, and had been a co- 
editor of a monumental ten-volume 
work entitled Tudor Church Music. 
This latter task occupied ten years of 
her life and gave no indication what- 
soever of the kind of writing she was 
to be famous for ten years later. 

Miss Warner was born (1893) at 
Harrow-on-the-Hill in Middlesex 
(England, of course), grew up under 
the tutelage of a schoolmaster father, 
studied music before she began to 
write seriously. Her best-known book, 
Mr. Fortune’s Maggot, published in 
1927, is the story of a contented mis- 
sionary and his solitary convert on a 
Pacific island, but you can’t possibly 
get any idea of the richness of the book 


by simply contemplating that one- 


sentence review. Mr. Fortune’s Mag- 
got was one of the bright spots in the 
literary year in which it appeared. 
Next came (in rapid succession) The 
True Heart, Elinor Barley, two books 
of poetry, Time Importuned and Opus 
7, and her collected short stories, The 
Salutation, from which “The Best 
Bed” is taken. 

Last summer Miss Warner broke a 


SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 


silence which had lasted for several 
years with her novel, Summer Will 
Show—a character study of a strong- 
willed and wealthy young English 
woman and the part she played in 
French political history in general and 
the Parisian Revolution of 1848 in par- 
ticular. Always a writer of prose that 
charmed no matter what the content, 
admirers of Miss Warner's earlier 
books of fantasy and philosophy now 
add that this latest book shows that 
she is equally able to catch real life in 
the net of her lovely prose. 

Miss Warner lives in a Victorian 
house in London most of the time. At 
present she is an eye-witness of the 
civil war in Spain, having gone to Bar- 
celona to work for the Red Cross. 















The Book Fair 


AST month thousands of people 
were glad to drop thousands 
of quarters in the turnstile which 
admitted them to the New York 
Times Book Fair in the Interna- 
tional Building at Rockefeller City. 
The Fair opened with a bang on No- 
vember 5 and immediately, like all 
hits, put out the standing room only 
sign. It proved so popular that people 
quickly discovered that the oniy way 
to get into the auditorium to hear 
the speakers was to get there at least 
an hour before the scheduled time. 
Guards were detailed to keep the 
booklovers in line in the lobby down- 
stairs. 
Once inside, everybody was having 
a wonderful time looking at publish- 
ers’ exhibits (there were seventy-six 
of these alone); peering at the Guten- 
berg Bible in its glass case; gazing at 
the original manuscripts and first edi- 
tions of such authors as Dickens, 
Thackeray, Barrie, Conrad, Kipling, 
Galsworthy, Shaw, Poe, Hemingway, 
Sandburg, Robinson, Willa Cather, 
Mark Twain, Nobel prize-winner 
Eugene O’Neill, Sinclair Lewis, Arnold 
Bennett, Jack London, Max Beer- 


bohm, Theodore Dreiser, Walt Whit- 
man, Robert Frost, Hervey Allen, and 
many, many others. Better still was 
the exhibit of book manufacturing in 
the room set aside for the fascinating 
mechanics of linotyping, printing, 
gluing, binding, etc., where you could 
watch Ex Libris, the book Christopher 
Morley compiled especially for the 
occasion, go through the entire proc- 
ess from manuscript to bound copy. 
Here you could also watch a minia- 
ture paper-making machine shred 
very wet pulp at one end and turn 
out sheets of very dry and finished 
paper at the other. But what fasci- 
nated people most were the two 
live exhibits—Dr. Raymond Ditmars’ 
lizards winking in a glass cage next 
to a display of his newest book; and 
the real live authors on the audito- 
rium platform. The list of authors is 
much too long to give here—they 
averaged about eight to a session and 
there were twenty-nine sessions. All 
in all, everyone—publishers, authors, 
and paying public—seemed very well 
pleased and a little surprised at the 
success of the Fair, and it’s a good 
guess that it will become an annual 
event. The success in New York may 
start such fairs going in other cities. 
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A Miserable Merry Christmas 


This is the man 
the “Boy on Horse- 
back” grew into. 
Lennie Steffens, 
the boy, learned 
all about horses— 
how to ride and 
care for them; as 
he grew up he 
learned other im- 

portant and ab- 
sorbing things, and among them 
he learned all about how to live. 
For a sketch of the life of the late 
eat Lincoln Steffens, see Scho- 


lastic for Sept. 19, 1936. 


HAT interested me in our 

new neighborhood was not 

the school, nor the room I 
was to have in the house all to my- 
self, but the stable which was built 
back of the house. My father let me 
direct the making of a stall, a little 
smaller than the other stalls, for my 
pony, and I prayed and hoped and 
my sister Lou believed that that 
meant that I would get the pony, per- 
haps for Christmas. I pointed out to 
her that there were three other stalls 
and no horses at all. This I said in 
order that she should answer it. She 
could not. My father, sounded, said 
that some day we might have horses 
and a cow; meanwhile a stable added 
to the value of a house. “Some day” 
is a pain to a boy who lives in and 
knows only “now.” My good little 
sisters, to comfort me, remarked that 
Christmas was coming and grown-ups 
were always talking about it, asking 
you what you wanted and then giv- 
ing you what they wanted you to 
have. Though everybody knew what 
I wanted, I told them all again. My 
mother knew that I told God, too, 
every night. I wanted a pony, and 
to make sure that they understood, 
I declared that I wanted nothing else. 

“Nothing but a pony?” my father 
asked. 

“Nothing.” I said. 

“Not even a pair of high boots?” 

That was hard. I did want boots, 
but I stuck to the pony. “No, not 
even boots.” 

“Nor candy? There ought to be 
something to fill your stocking with, 
and Santa Claus can’t put a pony into 
a stocking.” 

That was true, and he couldn’t lead 
a pony down the chimney, either. 
But no, “All I want is a pony,” I said. 
“If I can’t have a pony, give me noth- 
ing, nothing.” 

Now I had been looking myself for 
the pony I wanted, going to sales 
stables, inquiring of horsemen, and I 
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By Lincoln Steffens 


had seen several that would do. My 
father let me “try” them. I tried so 
many ponies that I was learning fast 
to sit a horse. I chose several, but 
my father always found some fault 
with them. I was in despair. When 
Christmas was at hand I had given 
up all hope of a pony, and on Christ- 
mas Eve I hung up my stocking along 
with my sisters’. They were so happy 
that I caught some of their merri- 
ment. I speculated on what I'd get; 
I hung up the biggest stocking I had, 
and we all went reluctantly to bed to 
wait till morning. Not to sleep; not 
right away. We were told that we 
must not only sleep promptly, we 
must not wake up till seven-thirty 
the next morning—or if we did, we 
must not go to the fireplace for our 
Christmas. Impossible. 

We did sleep that night, but 
we woke up at six A. M. We lay 
in our beds and debated through the 
open doors whether to obey till, say, 
half-past six. Then we bolted. I 
don’t know who started it, but-there 
was a rush. We all disobeyed; we 
raced to disobey and get first to the 
fireplace. in the front room down- 
stairs. And-there they were, the 
gifts, all sorts of wonderful things, 
mixed-up piles of presents; 
only, as I disentangled the 
mess, I saw that my stocking 
was empty; it hung limp; not 
a thing in it; and under and 
around it—nothing. 

My sisters had knelt down, 
each by her pile of gifts; they 
were squealing with delight, 
till they looked up and saw 
me standing there in my 
nightgown with nothing. They 
left their piles to come to me 
and look with me at my empty 
place. Nothing. They felt my 
stocking; nothing. 

I don’t*remember whether I 
cried at that moment, but my 
sisters did. They ran with me 
back to my bed, and there we 
all cried till I became indig- 
nant. That helped some. I 
got up, dressed, and driving 
my sisters away, I went alone 
out into the yard, down to the 
stable, and there, all by myself, 
I wept. My mother came out 
to.me by and by; she found 
me in my pony stall, sobbing 
on the floor, and she tried to 
comfort me. But I heard my 
father outside; he had come 
part way with her, and she 
was having some sort of angry 


quarrel with him. She tried to com- 
fort me; besought me to come to 
breakfast. I could not; I wanted no 
comfort and no breakfast. She left 
me and went on into the house with 
sharp words for my father. 


I don’t know what kind of break- 
fast the family had. My sisters said 
it was “awful.” They were ashamed 
to enjoy their own toys. They came 
to me, and I was rude. I ran away 
from them. I went around to the 
front of the house, sat down on the 
steps, and, the crying over, I ached. 
I was wronged, I was hurt—I can feel 
now what I felt then, and I am sure 
that if one could see the wounds upon 
our hearts, there would be found still 
upon mine a scar from that terrible 
Christmas morning. And my father, 
the practical joker, he must have been 
hurt, too, a little. I saw him looking 
out of the window. He was watching 
me or something for an hour or two, 
drawing back the curtain ever so 
little lest I catch him, but I saw his 
face, and I think I can see now the 
anxiety upon it, the worried impa- 
tience. 

After—I don’t know how long— 
surely an hour or two—I was brought 
to the climax of my agony by the 
sight of a man riding a pony down 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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This is the bookjacket for Boy on Horseback, 
the story of Steffens’ childhood, taken from the 
first quarter of The Autobiography of Lincoln 


Steffens. 





Preview of Winterset 


Miscarriage of Justice Theme of Photoplay 
Adapted from Maxwell Anderson’s Drama 


INTERSET, which RKO 
gives the movie fans this 
month, is a film of retribu- 


tion, which means, in one sense, pun- 
ishment to fit the crime. Bartolomeo 
Romagna, a radical, goes to the elec- 
tric chair convicted of another man’s 
crime. Driven by conscience, the 
murderers, the judge who passed the 
sentence, and the son of the dead 
man, meet by chance fifteen years 
later in a search for new evidence of 
Romagna’s innocence. The son seeks 
to tell it to the world. The others 
hope to stamp it out. The guilty ones, 
in the end, are the victims of their 
own evil. 

Winterset is based upon the stage 
play of the same name by Maxwel! 
Anderson. The set, the characters, 
and many of the poetic lines are iden- 
tical with the stage version. Of 
course, no movie is made by putting 
a stage play on celluloid. The films 
have laws of their own. To apply the 
rules of the stage to the camera would 
result in a picture nobody would care 
to see. Therefore, when Winterset 
makes certain important departures 
from the stage version, it does not 
mean that it is wrong. The movie 
must be judged in comparison with 
other films. At the same time, it can 
be enjoyed most when you have a 
complete knowledge of its back- 
ground. 


Historic Parallels 


It has happened several times in 
our history that people with unpopu- 
lar ideas were made victims of the 
law. You need not hark back to the 
witch-burners. Governor Altgeld 
sacrificed his political career to par- 
don the men accused of the Hay- 
market bombing. Upton Sinclair in 
his famous campaign in California 
promised that his first official act 
would be to free Tom Mooney. When 
Anderson wrote his play, he was 
thinking frankly of the case of Nick 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, an- 
archists who were convicted of the 
murder of a paymaster in Braintree, 
Mass., in 1927. 

It was not a question of guilt or 
innocence. Even the confessed guilty, 
such as the McNamaras in Los An- 
geles, were punished less for their 
crime than for their politics. It was 
a question of fair play. Was there 
one law for the rich and another for 
the poor? Was there one law for the 
believer and another for the skeptic? 
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Since we all are controlled by the 
law, this is no idle question.- Do you 
wonder that the hero, remembering 
his dead father, asks, 

Can you tell me how a man’s 

to live and face his life, if he can’t be- 
lieve 

the truth’s like a fire, 

and will burn through and be seen 

though it takes all the years there are? 

There is. small comfort in the Tal- 
mudic scholar’s answer: 

We ask for truth 

and justice. But this truth’s a thing 
unknown 

in the lightest, smallest matter—and as 
for justice, 

who has seen it done? 


And there is the taste of ashes in 
the confession of the judge: 






























Above: Feeble Judge 
Gaunt (Edward El- 
lis), deranged and 
lost, falls afoul of 
the law. Right: The 
meeting of Mio 
(Burgess Meredith) 
and Miriamme 
(Margo) on Brook- 
lyn Bridge begins a 
pathetic romance in 
this drama of the 
waterfront. 


Justice, in the main, 
is governed by opinion. Communities 
will have what they will have, and it’s 
quite as well, 
after all, to be rid of anarchists. Our 
rights as 
citizens can be maintained as rights 
only while we are held to be the peers 
of those who live about us. A vendor of 
fish 
is not to be protected as a man might be 
who kept a market. 
Better the final oration of the 
scholar: 
This is the glory of the earth-born men 
and women, 
not to cringe... , 
man can stand up, and look out blind, 
and say: 
yet, is my mind, my own. 
These speeches do not occur in the 
movie. Because the film takes less 
time than the stage play, many lines 
had to be cut out. Some of the re- 
moved lines, perhaps, were too deep 
or too strong for comfort. Then, too, 
it is the nature of the films that they 
have no patience with preaching, even 
Mr. Anderson’s glorious preaching. 
Something about a movie calls for 
action, not words. If it stopped to 
make a verbal protest against injus- 
tice, poverty, or prejudice, or against 
cold weather, the audience would 
probably fall asleep. The best films 
present the action and let the audi- 
ence draw its own conclusions. 
What conclusions you may draw 
from the film Winterset depend on 
your own background. To take it 
cold, it is a thrilling tale, with the 
elements of love, crime, terror, humor, 
and adventure. That is the dime- 
novel level of appreciation. One also 
will admire the faithful tenement set- 
ting, the bridge, the characterization 
of Trock by Eduardo Ciannelli, the 
emotional effect of the lightning and 
rain, the jeweled drops of light on 
Mr. Meredith’s face. And that is only 
to express a soulless appreciation of 
mechanics. Winterset offers more 
than a simple joy in toys and puppets. 
While it is not strictly faithful to the 
spirit of the play—and nobody insists 
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it should be—it raises a few- issues: 
Should an unpopular man be allowed 
to die for another’s crime? Should 
love for a brother be allowed to per- 
petuate a crime? Is it better to die 
honest and brave than to live a cow- 
ard and a liar? Should a person ac- 
cept the kicks of fate or try to fight 
against them? As you may have 
guessed, there are no answers in the 
back of the book. If you see this 
picture, perhaps the answers will 
turn up in the back of your head. 
As Judge Gaunt grants, 
There may have been injustice 
from time to time, by regrettable chance, 
in our courts. 

This case may be considered then, 
in this film, as a symbol of every case 
of injustice or oppfession. In that 
jronical moment when the Judge 
himself is thrown accidentally by the 
hand of the law into the street of the 
lowly and weak, he shares the fate of 
the man he sent to burn. 

The film, dedicated as it is to plot 
and action, can spare little enough 
time for thought. What thoughts it 
does engender arise by indirect sug- 
gestion. There has long been a pa- 
rade of sweet and simple pictures 
which seem to say, Love conquers 
all; Life is a picnic; Everything comes 
out all right in the end; et cetera ad 
nuuseam. Winterset has not wholly 
escaped some of these slogans from 
the land of sunshine, but it does rain 
in the picture in more ways than one. 
It does admit that the weather is ter- 
tible, even if there is nothing to be 
done about it. 

Maxwell Anderson was granted the 
Drama Critics Circle Award 
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MAXWELL ANDERSON 

terset because he had written more 
than a piece of first-rate dramatic en- 
tertainment. He had some things to 
say and he said them well, as their 
importance deserved. The film which 
the play inspired brings that day 
nearer when movies, too, may be ex- 
pected to have something to say. To 
get the most pleasure out of the film, 
read the play. And while you are in 
the library, for further background, 
see if you can locate The Untried Case 
by H. B. Ehrmann (a study of a 
murder case which matches any de- 
tective yarn). Dynamite by Louis 
Adamic, or the chapters of Only Yes- 
terday by Frederick Lewis Allen 
which deal with the cobbler and the 
fish peddler who were implicated in 
the celebrated Braintree payroll rob- 
bery. MARC ROSENBLUM 








A Miserable 
Merry Christmas 


(Concluded from page 9) 


the street, a pony and a brand-new 
saddle; the most beautiful saddle I 
ever saw, and it was a boy’s saddle; 
the man’s feet were not in the stir- 
tups; his legs were too long. The 
outfit was perfect; it was the realiza- 
tion of all my dreams, the answer to 
al my prayers. A fine new bridle, 
with a light curb bit. And the pony! 
As he drew near, I saw that the pony 
was really a small horse, what we 
talled an Indian pony, a bay, with 
black mane and tail, and one white 
foot and a white star on his forehead. 
For such a horse as that I would have 
fiven, I could have forgiven, any- 
thing. 

But the man, a disheveled fellow 
with a blackened eye and a fresh-cut 
face, came along, reading the numbers 
on the house, and, as my hopes—my 
impossible hopes—rose, he looked at 
our door and passed by, he and the 
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pony, and the saddle and the bridle. 


Too much. I fell upon the steps, and, 
having wept before, I broke now into 
such a flood of tears that I was a 
floating wreck when I heard a voice. 

“Say, kid,” it said, “do you know a 
boy named Lennie Steffens?” I looked 
up. It was the man on the pony, back 
again, at our horse block. 

“Yes,” I spluttered through my 
tears. “That’s me.” 

“Well,” he said, “then this is your 
horse. I’ve been looking all over 
for you and your house. Why don’t 
you put your number where it can 
be seen?” 

“Get down,” I said, running out to 
him. 

He went on saying something about 
“ought to have got here at seven 
o'clock; told me to bring the nag here 
and tie him to your post and leave 
him for you. But I got into a fight— 
and a hospital and—” 

“Get down,” I said. 

He got down, and he boosted me up 
to the saddle. He offered to fit the 
stirrups to me, but I didn’t want him 
to. I wanted to ride. 










“What’s the matter with you?” he 
said, angrily. “What you crying for? 
Don’t you like the horse? He’s a 
dandy, this horse. I know him of 
old. He’s fine at cattle; he’ll drive 
*em alone.” 

I hardly heard, I could scarcely 
wait, but he persisted. He adjusted 
the stirrups, and then, finally, off I 
rode; slowly, at a walk, so happy, so 
thrilled that I did not know what I 
was doing. I did not look back at 
the house or the man. I rode off up 
the street, taking note of everything 
—of the reins, of the pony’s long 
mane, of the carved leather saddle. 
I had never seen anything so beau- 
tiful. And mine! I was going to ride 
up past Miss Kay’s house. But I 
noticed on the horn of the saddle 
some stains like rain-drops, so I 
turned and trotted home, not to the 
house but to the stable. There was 
the family, father, mother, sisters, all 
working for me, all happy. They had 
been putting in place the tools of my 
new business. 

“What did you come back so soon 
“Why didn’t 


for?” somebody asked. 


you go on riding?” 

I pointed to the stains. “I wasn’t 
going to get my new saddle rained 
on,’ I said. And my father laughed. 


“It isn’t raining,” he said. “Those 
are not rain-drops.” 
“They are tears,’ my mother 


gasped, and she gave my father a look 
which sent him off to the house. 
Worse still, my mother offered to 
wipe away the tears still running out 
of my eyes. I gave her such a look 
as she had given him, and she went 
off after my father, drying her own 
tears. My sisters remained and we all 
unsaddled the pony, put on his halter, 
led him to his stall, tied and fed 
him. It began really to rain; so all 
the rest of that memorable day we 
curried and combed that pony. 
Then I washed up—quick. My face 
was caked with the muddy lines of 
tears that had coursed over my 
cheeks to my mouth. Having washed 
away that shame, I ate my dinner, 
and as I ate I grew hungrier and 
hungrier. It was my first meal that 
day, and as I filled up on the turkey 
and the stuffing, the cranberries and 
the pies, the fruit and the nuts—as I 
swelled, I could laugh. My mother 
said I still choked and sobbed now 
and then, but I laughed, too. 

But that Christmas, which my 
father had planned so carefully, was 
it the best or the worst I ever knew? 
He often asked me that; I never could 
answer as a boy. I think now that 
it was both. It covered the whole 
distance from broken-hearted misery 
to bursting happiness—too fast. 

Reprinted from The Autobiography of 
Lincoln Steffens by permission of Har- 
court, Brace & Co., publishers. 
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_ Democracy vs. Dictatorship 


World-Wide Struggle Over Property and Government 
As Seen in the Democratic Countries of Europe 


tic, November 14, 1936) we ex- 

amined the answers that are being 
given today in dictatorship countries 
to the two central political problems: 
First, who shall control property? 
Second, who shall control govern- 
ment? In this article we shall examine 
the answers now being given to those 
two questions in certain European 
countries, especially France, Great 
Britain, Sweden and other Scan- 
dinavian countries, in which govern- 
ment is still democratic. 


The History of the Two 


Problems 


T my preceding article (Scholas- 


The history of government 
during the past six or seven 
centuries centers on one great 
struggle—that of men of little 
or no property against those of 
big property. It shows that in 
all organized populations, the 
strong, shrewd, and ambitious 
men have secured the great 
bulk of the world’s goods. In 
the long run, they controlled 
the “government.” This was as 
true in the emergence of the 
new European countries—Eng- 
land, France, and others—as 
in the ancient river-valley 
civilizations of the East. Gov- 
ernment in all of them, except 
for occasional interludes, was 
by One Man or a Few Men; it 
was autocratic and oligarchic. 
Today we call it “Dictatorship.” 
Mussolini and Hitler are “mod- 
ernistic” versions (with a new ma- 
chinery of governing) of Napoleon, 
Caesar, Alexander, and Kublai Khan. 

However, to understand the situa- 
tion in the more democratic countries 
today, we must see clearly that a new 
factor entered in modern times to 
change the whole course of history. 
This was the spread of “enlighten- 
ment” among a large proportion of the 
people. By a remarkable combination 
of factors the western Europeans built 
up elaborate languages and mathe- 
matical systems which enabled them 
to devise a whole new scientific way 
of looking at the world. No people 
had ever achieved such a thing before. 

Three important, world-shaking re- 
sults followed: First, the invention of 
the factory-corporation system of ma- 
chine production and transportation 
of goods, and rapid means of com- 
munication of ideas. Second, a uni- 
versal system of elementary education 
in every industrial country by means 
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of which ninety-odd per cent of the 
people learned to read and write and 
to acquire a rudimentary knowledge 
of the world outside their own com- 
munity. Third, men of little or no 
property came to take an increasing 
share in government. As the story of 
democratic government developed, 
first the big landowners, and later the 





Talburt in The Pittsburgh Press 


THE HORNS OF HIS DILEMMA! 


smaller gentry, merchants, bankers, 
and shippers of the towns ousted the 
kings, nobility, and clergy. They de- 
manded and obtained seats in the par- 
liaments and cabinets of the various 
countries for the new “middle class.” 
Eventually they obtained control over 
the central governments. Although 
these new owners of big property have 
retained the actual control of govern- 
ment, nevertheless the people gen- 
erally have been given the suffrage; 
and their basic civil and political rights 
have been guaranteed in constitutions. 
Thus, out of this seven-hundred-year 
movement for “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people,” came what we call democ- 
racy. The thinking men of the world 
have agreed that it, among all forms 
of government which man has tried, 
gives the greatest promise of guaran- 
teeing to the people generally the best 
“life, liberty, and pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 


But in recent years, especially since 
1850, economic invention has advanced 
much more quickly than the improve- 
ment of political government and the 
education of the people. The result 
is a succession of world-wide crises 
like that of the World War of 1914- 
1918, and of the Great Depression 
since 1929, which bring about periods 
of turmoil and uncertainty for most 
of the world. In such periods democ- 
racy—the parliamentary discussion 
and group decision of community 
and national problems—appears to be 
cumbersome, slow, and even 
dangerous. As in an earth- 
quake, a flood, or a great fire, 
someone must act immediately 
to preserve order and to keep 
affairs going smoothly. Hence, 
the Strong Man or Dictator 
arises and seizes power. He 
persuades the people by slo- 
gans, promises, threats, and 
fears, to do his bidding. Thus 
out of the chaos of the French 
Revolution in the 1790’s arose 
Napoleon. And thus in our 
times arose Mussolini in Italy, 
Hitler in Germany, Stalin in 
Russia, Rydz-Smigly in Po- 
land, Goemboes in Hungary. 


Democracy—the Main Line 
of Social Advance 


This brief reference to his- 
tory reveals the supreme im- 
portance of the on-going, 
cumulative nature of demo- 
cratic government. The march 
of democracy is, without doubt, the 
most important single social move- 
ment that has emerged in the recorded 
history of the past 6000 years. It is 
the main line of social advance. 
Against it each rise and fall of a dic- 
tator is a mere side-track from the 
central course of human evolution. 
Even though one of them may persist 
in power for a generation or so, each 
is a mere flurry of disturbance from 
the main line of progress. 

This is not to deny that these side- 
tracks are dangerous menaces to social 
security, causing the death of millions 
of people and the destruction of prop- 
erty of great value (witness the cur- 
rent events of Europe and Asia!). 
They have to be met when they occur, 
by propaganda with propaganda, force 
with force, even war with war. But 
more and more as education advances 
around the world they will be met 
with mass understanding and enlight- 
enment. 
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France Today: An Example 
of the Conflict 


Get out your Scholastic for Septem- 
ber 26, 1936, and re-read the article 
“Dictatorship Challenges French De- 
mocracy”—an outline of the history of 
this age-long struggle in France, in- 
cluding the very recent events. Note 
how this history illustrates the way 
democratic peoples have tried to solve 
the two problems of government which 
we are discussing: 


1. The centuries-long rule of autocratic 
government by nobles and clergy. 

2. The slow rise to economic and po- 
litical power of owners of land and other 
property; after 1800 especially the owners 
of factories, mines, power stations, and 
banks. 

3. Big Property owners in control of 
government, with Little Property owners 
slowly being given a share. 

4. The total lack of education among 
the masses of the people. 

5. The revolt of the poverty-stricken 
and oppressed people against autocratic 
rulers (1790's). 

6. The unpreparedness of the people 
and their leaders for self-government. 

7. The rise of the Dictator, Napoleon, 
and the set-back of democratic govern- 
ment for a generation. 

8. The division of the land among more 
of the people. 

9. The establishment of universal edu- 
cation, the spread of literacy, and the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to the people 
generally. 

10. A succession of revolts against dic- 
tatorial government in 1830, 1848, 1870— 
each followed by a return to some form 
of dictatorship, and final establishment 
of the “Third Republic” in 1875, with no 
return to dictatorship since that time. 

11. The control of government again in 
the hands of Big Property owners—this 
time of the “200 Rich Families” who have 
controlled the Bank of France for several 
decades, and the rich and powerful own- 
ers of mines, industries (the Comité des 
Forges), and businesses. 

12. A somewhat larger proportion of 
the people sharing in government in each 
succeeding decade, with the parallel 
wide-spread .ownership of small farms 
and businesses. 

13. With the spread of education and 
the growth of cities, the steady increase 
in the number and variety of political 
parties. Today there are nineteen dif- 
ferent parties, grouped in three principal 
divisions: The “Left”—such as the Radi- 
cal Socialists, Socialists, and Communists; 
the “Right”—such as the Republican Fed- 
eration and the Independents; and the 
“Centre”’—such as the Republican Cen- 
tre, Republicans of the Left, and the 
Radical Left. 


What, then, is the government of 
France today? It is a government 
formed bya coalition of the “Left” 
parties called the Popular Front and 
led by Premier Leon Blum. After 
taking office in June, 1936, it did many 
things similar to those done by the 
New Deal government of President 
Roosevelt. In the few months since 
itcame to power it passed 65 new laws. 
It aimed to stabilize the economic sit- 
uation in France, and guarantee the 
people greater social security. It put 







the Bank of France under some degree 
of control by the 45,000 small stock- 
holders and by the national govern- 
ment; it moved toward nationalizing 
the munitions industry as a step 
toward preventing war; it helped to 
put 2,000,000 striking workmen back 
to work by persuading the employers 
of certain industries to raise wages. 


Is the History of Fascism 
Repeating Itself? 

What is happening to the govern- 
ment of France? Opinions differ 
among observers, foreign as well as 
French. Some say that the Blum gov- 
ernment, put into power by the Left 
parties, is moving very slowly toward 
social ownership. Others say that all 
that has been done shows nothing 
more than a mild degree of social con- 
trol, that there are few signs of real 
socialization of property in the pro- 
gram. Hence, they say that the Blum 
government is only “middle of the 
road” or “liberal,” and not. really 
socialist. 

Other trained observers insist that 
Fascism will rise by the same steps 
that it did in Germany and Italy, and 
now appears to be emerging in Spain. 
They note that a new Fascist leader 
Doriot (an ex-Communist) is taking 
the place of Colonel de la Rocque (who 
seems to be more and more dis- 
credited), and is being supported by 
the discontented royalty and aristo- 
crats, the industrialists, bankers, and 
other representatives of Big Property. 
At the same moment the Communists 
are increasing their power, today 
holding 72 seats (about one-ninth) in 
the Chamber of Deputies. In addition 





observers point to (1) the deepening 
of economic crises; (2) the coming to 
power of a leftist government pledged 
to social security measures; (3) the 
enacting of a next-step, cautious pro- 
gram of legislation; and (4) the rise 
of fear among both extreme Fascist 
(capitalistic) Right and Socialistic 
Left. Hence, they predict that the 
well-to-do and powerful Right will 
seize power as a Fascist regime to 
prevent a Socialist-Communist ‘or Left 
government coming to real power. 
That was essentially what happened 
in several Fascist countries. 

Will it happen in France? No one 
can foretell events surely. Without 
doubt, what happens in Spain will 
affect the developments in France. 
For, if the Fascist General Franco 
wins in Spain, the prestige of all Fas- 
cist movements will be increased. In 
that case it seems probable that Hitler 
and Mussolini might also lend definite 
help to the Fascists in France. Cor- 
respondingly if the “Popular Front” 
Government of Spain puts down the 
Fascist revolt, the “Left” program will 
be greatly helped in France and Com- 
munist Russia might be expected to 
encourage it. In fact, the march of 
events in all the countries around 
France will affect future events there. 

It is a fact, of course, that the French 
people have had more practice in 
democratic self-government than the 
peoples who have come under the 
sway of dictators. It is a fact also 
that the ownership and control of 
small farms and businesses is more 
widespread in France that it was in 
Spain, Italy, or Germany. Thus, it is 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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Foreign Neighbor: ‘“‘“How do you keep your turf in such fine condition?” 
Gardener: *“*Well, we sow it with Freedom, cut it with optimism, roll it with 
justice, water it with humor, and then we generally give it a few centuries 


to settle down in.” 
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Business Leaders Seek 
President’s Friendship 


An “era of good feeling” between 
business and the Government has been 
forecast as a result of President Roose- 
velt’s re-election. Businessmen are pre- 
paring to “bury the hatchet” in order 
to win the President’s cooperation. 
Harper Sibley, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, composed 
of businessmen most of whom fought 
the President in the recent cam- 
paign, had a friendly talk with Mr. 
Roosevelt. He says business and the 
government will work together to em- 
ploy more men and bring full 
recovery. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers will have 
S. Clay Williams as chairman of 
the resolutions committee when 
it meets in New York in Decem- 
ber. Williams, former NRA 
chief, is a prominent tobacco 
executive and a personal friend 
of the President. Last year the 
NAM resolutions committee de- 
nounced the New Deal bitterly. 

Raymond Clapper, Scripps- 
Howard columnist, says the Pres- 
ident is watching all this “olive 
branch” waving cautiously. 
“President Roosevelt’s plan,” 
writes Clapper, “still is to bring 
a better distribution of the na- 
tional income through govern- 
ment action.” When the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel company 
offered its workers a 10 per cent 
wage increase if they accepted a 
plan whereby wages were to be 
regulated by the cost of living, 
the President sided with the 
workers. CIO leaders, who are 
attempting to unionize the steel 
industry, said the wage rise per- 
mits a $1 increase if food prices 
go up $1, but that it does not 
provide real wage _ increases 
which will allow the worker to 
buy more food and other products 
(Schol., Nov. 14, 21). They say the 
wage plan freezes wages and the work- 
ers’ standard of living at the present 
level. President Roosevelt agreed and said 
the cost of living wage plan should be 
used only to regulate minimum wages but 
should not prevent workers from get- 
ting higher wages generally. He insists 
that wages must be higher than mere 
living costs if workers are to buy an 
increased output of products. And an 
increased output is necessary if we are 
to hire more men and solve the unem- 
ployment problem. 

More companies joined the parade of 
business firms in distributing profits to 
stockholders. Over $403,000,000 has been 
paid out to stockholders, and wage in- 
creases or bonus payments to workers 
were reported from all over the country. 
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The magazine Iron Age reports that 
the steel industry is prepared to increase 
prices. Observers have been quick to 
criticize this move. They point out that 
the steel industry is very important be- 
cause steel is used by many other in- 
dustries. If steel prices go up they may 
force other prices higher. These higher 
prices will wipe out the advantage gained 
by giving workers higher wages. They 
insist that industry must increase wages 
but should hold prices down so workers 
can buy more goods. 
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Business Prepares to Sign Truce with New Deal 


“Hot Money” Raises Problem 
in U. S. Stock Market 


Ever since the re-election of President 
Roosevelt, prices on the stock market in 
New York City have been going up. 
Stocks and bonds are sold on this market 
by companies which use the money for 
capital to run their factories and buy 
new equipment. People who buy these 
stocks and bonds receive a share of the 
profits (called dividends) of these com- 
panies. When there is a big demand for 
stocks and bonds, prices naturally go 
up. Demand increases the price of a 
product or a stock. This heavy buying 
and selling has worried Government 


officials. They are afraid too many 
people will rush in and buy stocks. This 
buying will force prices up more. Then 


these people will sell out quickly in an 


effort to make a profit. Such buying and 
selling does not put money directly into 
business. This money doesn’t pay wages 
or buy materials to be used in making 
more products. Officials remember that 
in 1929 the prices of stocks shot up and 
up—and then collapsed while thousands 
of people lost money. 

Chairman Marriner S. Eccles of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which regulates 
our banks, and Chairman James M. 
Landis of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which controls trading on 
the stock market, have talked to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt about ways and means 
of preventing a new speculative boom 
followed by a_ collapse like 
the 1929 affair. They also had 
something to say about “hot 
money.” “Hot money” refers to 
funds invested here by foreign- 
ers who find conditions in their 
own countries unsafe. About 
seven billion dollars of foreign 
money has been put into Amer- 
ican investments. This causes our 
stock prices to rise higher. Should 
a great part of this “hot money” 
be suddenly withdrawn it would 
cause a_ collapse in _ prices. 
The President has said officials 
do not have the power at present 
to control foreign investments. 
Congress may be asked to pass 
a law providing this power. More 
strict regulation of foreign trad- 
ing would keep prices down be- 
cause it would keep buyers out. 


A. F. of L. Debates 
CIO Expulsion 


Plans to expel John L. Lewis 
and other labor leaders who be- 
long to the CIO, have split the 
American Federation of Labor 
convention into two opposing 
camps. Craft union leaders of 
the A. F. of L. want President 
William Green and the executive 
council to expell the CIO unions imme- 
diately. More moderate A. F. of L. 
leaders favor further efforts to patch up 
the quarrel. In a speech at the Tampa, 
Florida, convention, President Green as- 
serted again that CIO minority was try- 
ing to force its policies on the majority 
of the Federation. He called upon Lewis 
to come to the convention and “fight this 
out” in a democratic fashion. Lewis re- 
fused to meet Green when the A. F. 
of L. President said the suspended CIO 
unions could not be allowed to attend 
the convention. (Schol., Nov. 14.) 

Lewis, who is President of the United 
Mine Workers, of which Green is a mem- 
ber, has ordered Green to cease his at- 
tacks on the CIO or face expulsion from 
the Mine Workers. Green jokingly said 
he might join the musicians union if he 
were expelled from the miners union. 
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HARRIET MONROE 


ARRIET MONROE was of an 

age to read c-a-t and r-a-t 

when Abraham Lincoln was 
assassinated. She lived in Illinois, 
Lincoln’s home state, where the War 
Between the States probably seemed 
farther from her than Red Riding 
Hood. Her home was on the out- 
skirts of Chicago, her birthplace. 
Here the city in country mood took 
on a grassy outdoors, where she 
played, companioned by her father’s 
hunting dogs, and riding his horses. 
She attended the public grammar 
school until she was seventeen, then, 
after an illness, she spent two years 
in the more tender climate of George- 
town, District of Columbia, studying 
in the Academy of the Visitation, 
from which she was graduated. 

When in 1893 the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition celebrated the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discov- 
ery of America with a tremendous 
festival at Chicago, Harriet Monroe, 
thirty-two years old, was still only 
locally known as a writer. She read 
her poem, “The Columbian Ode,” at 
the Dedication of Buildings ceremony, 
before one hundred am twenty thou- 
sand people gathered from every 
state and every’ nation. A _ laurel 
wreath, tribute from the women of 
Chicago, was presented to her by the 
Vice-President of the United States. 
Shortly after this, Valeria and Other 
Poems was published. Almost twenty 
years later she created Poetry, a Mag- 
azine of Verse, and started on her 
career as a great woman editor. 

The first issue of Poetry was dated, 
October, 1912. Months before this, 
Miss Monroe, determined that the 
poets should have “an organ of their 
own to plead their cause with a neg- 
lectful world,” had persuaded about 
ahundred people to finance the mag- 
azine. She wrote to such poets as 
John Masefield and Ezra Pound, ask- 
ing for poems and suggestions. Their 
answers arrived at Poetry’s first 
office, furnished with chairs and a 
desk lent by the landlord, and a 
mirror which someone had forgotten 
to take away. 

Soon Poetry bought a guest book to 
catch the signatures of its talented 
visitors. Among these were Carl 
Sandburg and Vachel Lindsay, prac- 
tically unknown when Poetry gave 
them their first significant publica- 
tion. As the “new poetry” move- 
ment, usually dated from 1912, 
attracted national attention, Poetry’s 


feet Corner 


con 





correspondence increased. Today, 
there is hardly a distinguished poet 
in the country who has not had im- 
portant poems in The maga- 
zine’s collection of first books by 
modern poets, and letters from them, 
is probably the most valuable in ex- 
istence; it will eventually belong to 
the University of Chicago. 

When Harriet Monroe died, this 
fall, at the age of seventy-five, Poetry 
was twenty-four years old. It had a 
longer life and a larger endowment, 
won mostly through her personal 
effort, than any magazine devoted to 
poetry has ever had in the English- 
speaking world. 

Every back-cover of Poetry, quot- 
ing Walt Whitman, says: “To have 
great poets there must be great audi- 
ences too.” In every great audience 
are those more ardent listeners who 
desire also to be performers. Har- 
riet Monroe, as one of these, con- 


Poetry. 


tinually tried out her talent for 
poetry. The style of her work, never 
highly © individual, was determjned 


largely by simplicity and fashion. 
Her later work, in You and I, and 
The Difference and Other Poems, 
took a lesson from those new poets 
appearing in her magazine, and 
abandoned the pretentiousness of 
“The Columbian Ode.” 

In free verse she was less apt to 
use the out-worn phrasing which 
entered rather too much into her 
rhymed lyrics. Her free verse lacks 
the rich cadences of a finer talent, and 
is straightforward and prose-like. For 
success, her poems depend much upon 
the dramatization of a situation or a 


thing. 
first quoted appeals to our sense of 


The situation in the poem 


triumph and comedy. The second 
poem appeals to our age-old instinct 
to question the things of nature. 


The Meeting 


The ox-team and the automobile 
Stood face to face on the long red road. 
The long red road was narrow 

At the turn of the hill, 

And below was the sun-dancing river 
Afoam over the rocks. 


The mild-mannered beasts stood pat, 
chewing their cud. 

The stubble-bearded man 
mountains, 

Rustier than his wagon, 

Unmoving eyed the proud chauffeur. 

The little ragged girl 

With sun-bleached hair, 

Sitting on a hard yellow-powdery bag, 

Looked across at the smart hats of the 
ladies, 

And their chiffon scarfs 

That the light breeze fingered. 


from the 


The proud chauffeur blew his horn, 

But nothing moved— 

Except the foaming, sun-dancing river 
down below. 


Then he jerked his head 

And turned his wheel. 

And slowly, carefully, 

The automobile moved back over the 
long red road. 

And the mild-mannered beasts lifted 
their feet, 

And the stubble-bearded man flipped 
his rein, 

And the ragged little girl looked ahead 
up the hill. 

And the ox-team lumbered and limped 
over the long red road. 


The Pine at Timber-Line 


What has bent you, 
Warped and twisted you, 
Torn and crippled you?— 
What has embittered you, 
O lonely tree? 


You search the rocks for 
dragging scrawny roots; 
You bare your thin breast to the storms, 
and fling out wild arms behind you; 
You throw back your witch-like head, 
with wisps of hair stringing the wind. 


a footing, 


You fight with the snows, 

You rail and shriek at the tempests. 

Old before your time, you challenge the 
cold stars. 


Be still, be satisfied! 

Stand straight like your brothers in the 
valley, 

The soft green valley of summer down 
below. 


Why front the endless winter of the 
peak? 

Why seize the lightning in your riven 
hands? 

Why cut the driven wind and shriek 
aloud? 


Why tarry here? 
DOROTHY EMERSON. 
The poems above are reprinted from 
Chosen Poems, by Harriet Monroe, 
copyright, 1936, by permission of the 
Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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Mr. Macadam’s Boondoggle 


The Rich Old Scot Who Designed a Road Which 
Today Runs a Million Miles Around the World 


By Jasper B. Sinclair 


ANY men have streets named 

after them, but there is one 

whose name identifies a mil- 
lion miles of roadway on the five con- 
tinents of the earth. The name is 
McAdam, sometimes spelled Mac- 
adam. Though the words macadam 
and macadamized are familiar to 
everyone, few realize that they are 
derived from the name of the man 
who invented this type of road. And 
what comes as still a greater surprise 
is to learn that this inventor—John 
Loudon McAdam—lived back in our 
Revolutionary War days, and died one 
hundred years ago. A tablet to his 
memory is being unveiled this week 
in the Scottish town of his birth, Ayr, 
of Robert Burns fame 

McAdam’s interest in roads did not 
come until he had reached the middle 
years of his long life, and had already 
made his fortune as a merchant in 
New York. Returning to his native 
Scotland at a time when the high- 
ways were in a very bad condition, 
he became a road trustee in his dis- 
trict, an opportunity for public ser- 
vice that spurred him to experiment 
with road improvement. 

Though he used his own money to 
conduct his experiments, he en- 
countered much opposition from 
people who could see no sense in 
tearing up roads and attempting to 
improve them by peculiar methods. 
Conservatives of his day, had they 


Atlas photo - 


known the word, would have called 
McAdam’s work “boondoggling.” 

McAdam’s roads differed from the 
age-old method of construction which 
utilized large slabs of stone, in that 
McAdam used small stones entirely. 
The stones were broken up by 
sledgehammer to a uniform size of 
approximately 214 inches in diameter 
and six ounces in weight. “Don’t use 
a stone larger than you can put in 
your mouth,” was the order he issued 
to his workmen. 

These stones would be placed in 
layers, the first directly against the 
earth bed, to a height of six to eight 
inches in depth, each cemented by 
powdered stone and water. The top 
layer would be given several of these 
binding treatments, with fine chips or 
screenings used. After the stone dust 
and water were applied, each layer 
would be thoroughly rolled with a 10 
to 20 ton roller. 

With John McAdam the story of 
modern roads properly begins. There 
were good roads before his time, but 
these were found only connecting 
large cities and important centers of 
trade. The smaller towns and vil- 
lages knew only the narrow paths of 
foot travelers or the rutted wheel 
marks of country vehicles. 

In ancient times the Persians and 
Romans were master road builders. 


The Persians were probably the first 
people to build roads between cities, 
the Romans the first to build them 
between countries. 

There was a lasting quality about 
Roman roads that suggested they had 
been built for all time. As a matter 
of fact, many evidences of the Ro- 
man roads still exist after more than 
two thousand years of usage. Old 
Roman roads are still to be seen in 
some parts of Great Britain. In the 
valley of the Rhine, Roman roads 
formed the basis for some of the pres- 
ent-day streets in the German cities 
of Coblenz and Cologne. 

The famed Appian Way is perhaps 
the most notable example of Roman 
road-building. Begun in the fifth 
century before the Christian era by 
Claudius Appius, this road ran from 
Rome to Capua. In later years it was 
extended to Brundusium and finished 
in 312. B. C. 

The Appian Way was built of 
stones four or five feet long, carefully 
joined to each other and covered with 
gravel. It was furnished with stones 
for mounting and dismounting from 
horses, with milestones, and with 
houses at which travelers might lodge. 

In western Europe there were no 
roads that might be compared with 
the Roman roads. France was the 
first among western nations to build 
good roads. Most of these con- 
nected Paris with the chief seaports 


Left: THE ROAD TO ROME. 


Below: THE ROAD TO WOODBRIDGE, N. J., 
AND POINTS E., W., N. and S. 


Above: The Appian Way, first of all great roads, as it 
looks today along one of the few remaining stretches 


near the city of Rome. 


Right: Two thousand years 


later, in Middlesex County, New Jersey, the ingenious 
cloverleaf device which neither the Roman emperors 
nor John Loudon McAdam had any need for, makes 
it possible for automobiles to go every which way in 


comparative safety. 


N. J. Highway Dept. 
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COMING EVENTS 


December 12th combines a Christ- 
mas and Pan-American theme for 
Scholastic in the spirit of peace on 
earth. 

Illustrative material on the Pan- 
American theme, furnished free by 
the Pan-American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C., covers the following sub- 
jects for high school pupils and teach- 
ers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Juvenile Books on Latin America 
Education in Latin America 
The Arts in Latin America 
Annotated Bibliography on Latin 
American Literature 
Outline for the Study of Latin Amer- 
ican History, with bibliography 
Reading list of recent articles des- 
criptive of the Latin American 
countries and their life and cus- 
toms (published in the Bulletin of 
the Pan-American Union) 
Bibliographic Series: 
No. 4 Selected list of books in 
English on Latin America 
No. 7 Selected list of books and 
magazine articles on inter-Amer- 
ican relations 
No. 12 Pan-American Topics Sug- 
gested for High Schools 


MISCELLANY 


Simén Bolivar, The Liberator. A 
pageant drama suitable for high 
schools or colleges; takes one hour 
to present; calls for elaborate set- 
tings and cast of characters 

List of Latin American independence 
days 

Brief accounts of important events in 
Latin American history which oc- 
curred during the months from 
September to June 

List of national heroes of the Latin 
American republics 

Memoranda on the importance of 
Spanish, with bibliography 

List of material for Spanish clubs or 
classes 

Information regarding summer schools 
of Spanish in the Americas 

List of firms and agencies which rent 
and sell slides and films on Latin 
America 

Lists of sources of Latin American 
music 

Small picture of “Christ of the An- 
des” and descriptive leaflet 

Sources of pictorial maps and charts 
of Latin America 
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A Classroom Program 


For This Issue 


(Printed in Teacher Edition Only) 


** Indicates material not in Social 
Studies Edition. 


* Indicates material in Social Studies 
Edition only. 








Economic Gifts of America to the 

World : 

For the nominal fee of five cents 
each, the Union will mail descriptive 
booklets on each Latin American 
country, containing brief histories, 
geography, government, and indus- 
tries. It also furnishes five cent 
pamphlets on principal cities and 
products and on general Latin Amer- 
ican history, education, and patriots. 
Titles will be mailed free on request. 

The price represents absolute cost. 
Stamps are not accepted. Orders must 
be more than ten cents. 


STIMULATION 


While the imminence of the holi- 
days and the spirit they engender 
may be the major driving force in 
this program, it is time to remember 
the contests. The Scholastic Awards 
are coming to a climax. Those who 
intend to enter should make some 
sort of a start at their work before 
the end of the holidays. This is a 
good time, too, to rehearse the news 
of the past few months, in prepara- 
tion for the News Examination. 
Otherwise, memories may become 
flaccid while the schools are closed. 

The News Quiz this week will re- 
view some of the salient items which 
appeared in Scholastic since Septem- 
ber. The News Examination next 
spring will not be based exclusively 
upon the subjects which have been 
included in the weekly news quiz. At 
the same time, these questions will 
help pupils select the most important 
facts. 

For pupils who feel the Awards 
and the News Examination a little too 
strenuous for their taste, teachers 
may suggest the Planters limerick 
contest advertised in this magazine as 
an elementary inducement to com- 
position efforts. The prizes in this 
affair are substantial enough to be 
attractive to any youngster. 


SLAPPING William Rupp, 17, cost his 
teacher, employed at Norristown (Pa.) 
High School, $191.20 last month, by jury 
decision. 





PURPOSE 


Peace on earth 

Good will to men 
is a suitable slogan for this issue. 
Since our pages are going to be filled 
with Pan-American materials next 
week, the annual Christmas selections 
are earlier than usual this year. (This 
slogan is not a bad one for the Pan- 
American number, either.) The 
articles supporting this theme are: 

Bernc Kinp: Nothing can be found 
much better than this piece to illus- 
trate how a true, non-denominational 
Christian spirit may be kept working 
365 days in the year. 

Liperty Essay: The sentiments ex- 
pressed by this prize essay have a 
great deal in common with the Christ- 
mas slogan. As she says, “it lies 
within our power to correct these 
things if we only will.” 

DictatorsHiP: In the struggle for 
property described by Dr. Rugg, it is 
surely possible for the pupils to dis- 
cover on which side lies the spirit of 
good will, on the side of dictatorship 
or democracy. 

MISERABLE CHRISTMAS: This story is 
unusual in its emphasis on the child’s 
feeling toward Christmas as prin- 
cipally a time for the receiver instead 
of the giver of gifts. So far as most 
youngsters are concerned, that is 
what Christmas is, and it is a mistake 
to demean that idea with the intention 
of substituting a loftier conception. 
Rather, by citing instances of young- 
sters who expect no Christmas gifts, 
the teacher may induce pupils to 
transfer their anxiety about presents 
from themselves to homes which are 
less fortunate. 


Best Bep: This story suggests that 
peace and good will may be relished 
by the cold, the hungry, and the 
homeless, as well as by the com- 
fortable. 


EprtortaL: The ability of the elec- 
torate, demonstrated last month, to 
discriminate between candidates and 
issues regardless of the party afflilia- 
tion indicates a mass level of intelli- 
gence which justifies good will to 
men on practical grounds. 

News: How much peace and good 
will exists in a society which looks 
tolerantly upon the shelling of the 
homes of Madrid, the invasion of 
Mongolia, or upon the exploitation 
of labor is problematical. Perhaps, 
the pupils may conclude that other 
elements of character are needed. 


AD Gift 


FOR PEOPLE 
LIKE YOURSELF... 


If they’re on your Christmas list, 
they're friends of yours. If they‘re 
friends of yours, there’s a similarity 
between their tastes and your own. 
So give them something that they‘re 
sure to like, because you like it! 
Give them a year’s subscription to 
Scholastic? 


No gift could be easier to select. 
You will not have to buy it in the 
feverish shopping rush. You will 
not have to make a quick decision 
about its quality. You know it well, 
you have been reading it regularly, 
and you can be sure that it will 
please. 


32 GIFTS IN ONE 


And no gift could be more inexpen- 
sive. A year’s subscription to 
Scholastic is 32 gifts in one. With 
every issue your friend will receive 
new stories, plays, poems, movie 
columns, news reports, and book 
reviews. And the cost is small 
enough to fit even the most limited 
Christmas budget—$1.50. 


Do your Christmas shopping early 
and well by writing the name and 
address of your friend on the cou- 
pon below. And you will be sure 
of a year-round thank you, renewed 
with every issue of Scholastic. 


SCHOLASTIC, 

The American High School Weekly 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send the next 32 issues of SCHOLAS- 
TIC and a Christmas Gift Card to: 
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New Departure 


TH this issue, Scholastic offers what is intended to be a wholly 
\Y new literary form: the critical Preview. It is not to be our 
sole guide to good films. Others will be mentioned in “Follow- 
ing the Films.” At the same time, we consider that every film for 
which we print a Preview deserves discussion in the classroom. Films 
which are not previewed by us are, in our judgment, not worth the 
school’s time. Each of these Previews is being written after a careful 
study of the film, the movie script, and the sources. The class discus- 
sion suggested by the Preview is not going to dull the edge of appre- 
ciation by performing a surgical analysis of the moving picture. The 
Preview’s function is to enrich the experience of seeing a picture by 
providing the pupil beforehand with vital background materials. Both 
English and social studies classes will find food and drink in the 
selections. 

The form as it is presented to the reader appears as an informal 
essay. There are no stiff department headings to frighten the pupil 
away. At the same time, there is a basic skeleton for the Preview 
which the teacher will quickly discern. 

First, there is the definition. This brief statement of the theme 
and action gives the reader the answer to the elemental question. 
What are we talking about? 

Second, the sources of the picture are stated. With more space, 
this section might have said something about the locale, although the 
universality of the theme makes the locale unimportant except as 
an appropriate atmosphere. The principal service done here is to 
indicate where the film finds its material. 

Third, a few historical parallels are introduced, to suggest the 
broadest possible applications of the plot. 

Fourth, the character of the play is taken up in detail. The 
discussion concerns what might have been said as well as what was 
said by the film. In this section, some attention is given to the tech- 
nical devices by which the camera creates its emotional effects and 
to the action, characters, and settings which suggest the mental pat- 
tern of the film. A few of the personal issues which the film raises 
are stated in terms which will awaken echoes in the adolescent mind. 
Here is where the pupil is invited to take a hand in the molding of 
his own mind and character. 

Finally, a brief bibliography, providing additional background 
materials, is offered the pupil. The fifty per cent of the high school 
pupils who are capable, according to the estimate of Dr. R. M. Hutch- 
ins, of reading, will be encouraged to supplement the ideas derived 
from the films with a few ideas from the world’s best literature. 

With an outline like this, the pupil may be confidently expected 
to take a conscientious attitude toward his movie excursions without 
in the least impairing his pleasure in them. If anything, his pleasure 
will be increased in direct proportion as his associations with the film 
are enriched. Pupils may take away from a picture very little more 
than they bring with them to the theater. 








at certain films. It is true that pupils 








ASSIGNMENT 


With the Preview of Winterset in 
this issue, the question arises whether 
it is the privilege of the teacher to 
assign students to see movies. It is 
our opinion that even should the 
community acquiesce, the teacher 
has no warrant to require attendance 


are going to the movies constantly, 
whether they are assigned or not. 
Still, it is their right to choose pic- 
tures as they wish, without feel- 
ing it is mecessary to have the 
sanction of the school. Instead of 
prescribing a regimen of movies for 
the pupils, the school is doing its 
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share by helping them to judge and 
enjoy the films they do see. In pur- 
suing this course, the school has ex- 
ercised its full prerogative when it 
recommends certain desirable pic- 


tures. It should do no more. If the 
school authorities feel it is imperative 
that every student see a given pic- 
ture, that film should be exhibited be- 
fore the entire group at the school’s 
expense. Certain schools, notably 
John Hay in Cleveland, have adopted 
the policy of exhibiting selected fea- 
ture films in the school auditorium at 
nominal prices. As this practice 
grows, the schools will gradually 
achieve a sound position for employ- 
ing movies as material to be studied 
for themselves and as a supplement 
to other subjects. 

The following assignments are 
recommended this week: 


Minimum 


Make a list of the things you must 
do for Christmas. 

Count the property you own and what 
you expect to own. (p. 12). 

Outline your plans for the holidays. 

Write a list of New Year’s resolutions, 
and put it away until February Ist. See 
how many you have kept by that time. 

Try standing on your hands. (Hand- 
balancing, p. 26). 

Count the kindnesses you can do in 
one day. (p. 3). 


Medium 


State what evidence you can find in 
the last election which supports or re- 
jects the theory that people are able to 
govern themselves. (Editorial. Dictator- 


Give your ideas on the theory that 
every state, democratic or not, is a dic- 
tatorship, cruel or kind, by the group in 
power over the group not in power. 

State what steps you think might be 
taken to develop a Christian spirit in 
industrial or international relations 
(News) 


Extended 


*Devise your own plan for regroup- 
ing the federal agencies on an economi- 
cal, logical basis. 

Write an account of a Christmas which 
was particularly memorable to you, and 
submit it for publication. 


Special 

Pupils with a special bent ior engi- 
neering or mechanics should be encour- 
aged to read about Macadam and *King 
Thumb. 

Inquisitive, thoughtful pupils will get 
a great deal of satisfaction from the 
books recommended as background for 
Winterset. 


GENERAL SCIENCE teachers in west- 
ern Pennsylvania are taking part in an 
annual Nature Contest at Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh. Study lists for the 
contest may be obtained by writing Miss 
Millie R. Turner of the Museum. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Excursions 


Winterset suggests two trips that every 
pupil should take. One is to the courts, 
to follow as far as possible the processes 
of the law. The other is to the slums, if 
they do not already live there. The 
setting of this play is real but many 
people refuse to believe that such condi- 
tions exist. Let them see for themselves 
Slums, by the way, are not confined to 
cities. 

To avoid the inconvenience of a large 
crowd on your trips, teachers may begin 
by taking four picked students on the 
first visit. Let them in turn conduct 
their own tours, each inviting four 
others. New trip leaders may be selected 
until the entire class has made at least 
one tour. 


Discussion 


**Considering the circulation of 
Poetry and poetry’s need for a great 
audience, debate whether poetry is an 
unpopular taste which is overemphasized 
in the school (and in this magazine) or 
whether the apparent indifference of the 
public to verse applies only to over- 
doses in concentrated form. 

Discuss whether the blank verse in 
Winterset is ill-suited to the characters 
and the shabby neighborhood, or 
whether it is a form which is necessary 


to the proper expression of large 
thoughts and heavy emotions. 
Correlations 

How has the automobile industry 


(News) affected the development of 
roads (Macadam) and how has it, in 
turn, been governed by the development 
of precision measurements (*King 
Thumb). 

What moral can be drawn from King 
Thumb regarding accurate answers in 
school examinations? Does “rule of 
thumb” apply to most of our social 
judgments? 


News Review 


Give the names for the following 
initials: CCC, SEC, TVA, RFC, ICC, 
FDIC, HOLC, FHA, PWA, WPA, FERA, 
NLRB, NYA, SSB, FTC (Federal Trade 
Commission), CIO (Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization), AFL (American 
Federation of Labor). Other organiza- 
tions are named on pages 5 and 6. 


Identify: 
Louis Brandeis (Supreme _ Court 
Judge.) 
Galeazzo Ciano (Mussolini’s son-in- 
law.) 


Leon Blum (Premier of France.) 

Gerald K. Smith (“Share the Wealth” 
leader.) 

Benito Mussolini (Italian Dictator.) 

Francisco Franco (Spanish rebel.) 

Hjalmar Schacht (German financier.) 

Albin Johanssen (Swedish co-op 
leader.) 

Cordell Hull (Sec’y of State.) 

Harry Bridges (Coast labor leader.) 

John Collier (Indian Commissioner.) 

Alice Roosevelt (T. R.’s daughter.) 


Which of the following countries are 
(1) democracies, (2) dictatorships with a 
legal opposition, (3) pure personal dic- 
tatorships? 


Mexico, 1 Germany, 3 
Finland, 1 Italy, 3 
Greece, 3 U: 3. A. 1 
Poland, 2 England, 1 
Hungary, 2 Austria, 3 
Roumania, 2 Sweden, 1 
France, 1 Norway, 1 
Japan, 2 China 3 

















Speeches 
and Rebuttal 
Material 


(N.U.E.A. Question) (Prepared by a coach 
of two championship Texas teams) 


| Each bulletin of the Power and Light 
Question contains the following: 

1. Four fifteen-minute speeches. (These 

are also arranged for three ten-minute 
speakers—Total of six speeches.) 


2. Authoritative footnotes for each im- 
portant statement. 





side of question. 


| 4. Approximately fifty 
ments, pro and con. 


rebuttal 


| 

| 3. A practical and usable brief on each 
| 

| argu- 
| 


5. Two pages of advice as to the best 
strategy to use in the attack. 


6. A practical and usable bibliography on 
each side of the question. 
These bulletins are printed and not mimeo- 
graphed. Each is complete. 
$2 Fg 
| ig per copy 
| 5 copies for $3.00 
! 


We send them on approval and let 
the judge. In business since 1 


Write Us Your Needs 


DEBATE COACHES 
BUREAU 


Box 242, T.C. Station 
Denton, Texas 


‘ou be 























AN OUTSTANDING FILM 


For School Use 
Free to All Educational Institutions 


“Ethyl Alcohol” —What It Is and Does 


Make Your Reservation Now 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU Y.M.C.A. 
347 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


STUDENT EDITORS! 


Read The Scholastie Editor, the big 
* monthly magazine of inspiration and 
information for every student news- 
paper, y ine editor. 
‘ells how to win ‘‘All-American’’ honors 
tem, N.S.P.A. official organ, $2.50 per 
year; two years, $4. Send 80 cents 
for sample copy. 


THE SCHOLASTIC EDITOR 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


UNUSUAL NEW 
CHRISTMAS PLAY 


on ‘own Bethlehe ** short 3 act broad- 
oun 4 tame A} “First Nighter™ from, “Lids Theatre 
2 Times Square.’’ Unusual drama. First time avail- 
able fer teur production. Most approp for 
genoois. eorang leadi agg eh = 
copies. focluding royalty’ charge, $1.00 each. Send 


AUTHOR'S PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 5, Batavia, Ill. 


|v 6 































FREE! 


The regular price of The 
American Mercury is 25c a 
copy, $3 a year, but to in- 
troduce the magazine to 
you we will send you six 
copies for $1— two free and 
four for your $1. 


NOT FREE 


If you prefer to examine an 
issue of The American Mer- 
cury carefully before avail- 
ing yourself even of this 
special offer, go to your 
newsstand and buy a De- 
cember copy. It is a fair 
sample of what you may 
expect in the magazine 
each month. You will es- 
pecially enjoy reading “The 
Dole for Bogus Farmers” by 
H. L. Mencken: “These men- 
dicants,” says Mencken. 
“call themselves farmers, 
and appear in statistics 
under that style, but they 
are actually no more farm- 
ers than a mud-scow is a 
man-o’-war.” 


To Modern 
Readers 


The American Mercury 
—America’s most famous 
magazine of independent 
opinion—is now printed 
in the handy pocket size 
made popular by The 
Reader’s Digest. 128 
pages of grand reading, 
famous writers, news of 
all the worth-while books, 
the best on politics, gov- 
ernment, the arts and 
sciences—brief yet com- 
prehensive, fearless, re- 
alistic, never dull — and 
now only 25c. 


Also in 
December 


N. L. R. B.—Industry’s 
New Dictator; Mr. 
Simpson Upside Down; 
The Original Nature 
Man; Only Saps Pay 
Retail Prices; Should 
Wives Work?; Wanted: 
More Neurotics; Soviet 
Russia Goes on Sale. 





$1 SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER ‘1 


If you have any difficulty in finding the new popular size American 
Mercury at your newsdealer—send 25c for the December issue or 
$1 for the next 6 issues. Do what America’s most intelligent people 


do—read The American Mercury. 


DC Enclosed is $1. Send The American Meroury for the next 6 months. 


(C0 Enclosed is 25c. Send December issve. 


NAME 








570 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


°° NEW YORK 








Meeting 


While grammar, correlation, and 
literature held the center of the stage 
at the meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of English Teachers in Boston, 
Thanksgiving, sex poked its not-so- 
ugly head out of the wings. It was 
a restrained and well-mannered sex, 
as Charles Swain Thomas, distin- 
guished Harvard professor, intro- 
duced it to the assembly, and it ap- 
pears that it may eventually become 
an important addition to English in- 
struction. 

Among the other things that mem- 
bers heard were statements that: 


High school children spend three hours 
a day with the radio on the average. 
Nearly three-fourths of 3,000 surveyed 
in New York admitted having written at 
least one voluntary ietter to a radio 
station. (Carlton H. Larrabee, Stam- 
ford (Conn.) High School). 

Fully ninety per cent. of the senior 
high school students read “pulp” maga- 
zines, but less frequently than pupils in 
lower grades, because they provide an 
escape from the feeling of defeat or in- 
adequacy. (Miss Anita P. Forbes, 
Weaver High School, New Haven, Conn.). 

Louisiana ranks highest in the total 
amount of state aid given to local school 
libraries, but libraries everywhere are 
alarmingly inadequate. (Professor Paul 
J. Leonard, College of William and 
Mary). 

Indifferent pupils are indifferent only 
until their true interests are discovered 
through personal conferences and exam- 
ination of their reading records. (Mar- 
garet W. Boutelle, Yonge Lab. School, 
University of Florida). 

To enjoy poetry is the first step 
toward being a wise teacher of it. (Mrs. 
Bonaro Wilkinson Overstreet, C.C.N.Y.). 

Pupils of superior ability are capable 
of enjoying and appreciating the greatest 
of human literature, with a minimum of 
aid from the teacher. (Herbert W. Smith, 
Fieldston School, New York). 

The best way to improve reading abil- 
ity is to give the pupil material which 
he can read with interest and let him 
read. (A. S. Hancock, Central High 
School, Trenton, N. J.). 

Coercion, rewards, exemptions, and 
grades for the reading of books by pupils 
should be abolished. (Ruth Schoonover, 
Negaunee (Mich.) High School). 

The classics are not out of date. A 
classic is a book that is contemporary in 
every age. (Helen Sard Hughes, Welles- 
ley College). 


VACANCIES for enlisted men now 
available in the U.S. air corps offer the 
opportunity to learn all trades connected 
with the airplane industry, with the pos- 
sibility of attendance at the Air Corps 
Technical School, Rantoul, Il. Only high 
school graduates are eligible. If they are 
under twenty-one, the consent of the 
parents is necessary. 
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and textile towns, such as Lyons, Mar- 
geilles, Bordeaux, Brest. 

In the British Isles it was not until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century that 
any concerted effort was made to provide 
asystem of good roads. Parts of Ireland 
and northern Scotland were practically 
without roads of any sort at that time. 

Coming down to recent times, the 
widespread use of automobiles brought 
on the period of road-building which we 
gee on all sides today. The federal gov- 
emment and the states are engaged in 
research which will improve both the 
stability and the safety of roads. For 
the main highways concrete is the ma- 
terial used most for surfacing, but where 
the traffic is not so heavy the modern 
type of macadam is to be found. The 
water and powdered stone binder orig- 
inally used by McAdam (and still occa- 
sionally used) has been largely sup- 
planted by stronger binders or bitumi- 
nous materials (tar or oil) mixed with 
gravel, stone or slag. Another develop- 
ment is the “penetration macadam” 
which is a tar or asphalt material 
sprayed on to a depth of 2 to 3 inches 
on a 4-inch crushed stone base. The 
most recent development is “cement 
bound macadam,” a mixture of sand, 
cement and water. 












Democracy vs. 


Dictatorship 


(Concluded from page 13) 

possible that such factors as these, 
together with the influence of Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, and other demo- 
cratic countries, will help to maintain 
democracy in France. But prophecy in 
these changing times is risky, indeed. 

Space is lacking in this article to re- 
view in detail the history and recent 
events in Great Britain, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, and the other 
“democratic” countries. If such a study 
were made it would reveal factors that 
encourage the conclusion that they may 
successfully resist the tendencies toward 
dictatorship; for example, their longer 
experience with the parliamentary 
method and their building of consumer 
and producer cooperatives (See Scho- 
lastic, May 2, 1936), their higher stand- 
ards of living (as compared with Italy, 
Spain, Poland, Turkey, Japan and most 
other countries now ruled by dictators); 
in short, the general outlook and mood 
of the people. It is such factors as these 
that lead many observers to believe that 
Fascism ‘may be confined essentially to 
the bloc of countries of middle Europe 
(See map, Schol., Nov. 14, 1936, p. 3). 





The Line-up Today 

What, then, is the status of the world- 
wide struggle between democracy and 
dictatorship today? More than a score 
of countries are committed to each of 
these two kinds of government, but a 
few are the leading contenders on each 
side: Great Britain, France, and the 
United States on the side of democracy; 
Germany, Italy, Russia, and Japan on 
the side of dictatorship. In all but one 
(Russia) most productive property is 
still privately owned and managed. In 
democratic countries, however, mi- 
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Who’s Who 


DISSENTER 


On Friday, the 13th of November, 1936, 
many people forgot to worry about 
black cats and ladders. They were cele- 
brating the birth- 
day of a man who 
has done much to 
make our laws 
alive to the spirit 
of the times. Dur- 
ing the past twenty 
years, Associate 
Justice Louis Dem- 
bitz Brandeis 
(Bran-dice) of the 
United States Su- 
preme Court has 
delivered forty- 
three dissenting 
opinions. He takes 
his place in American legal history be- 
side the “great dissenter,” Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, wko also insisted that 
the Court should base its decisions on 
the needs of man instead of on the cold 
letter of the law. 

Of late the Justices have been often 
called the “Nine Old Men.” At eighty, 
Justice Brandeis is the oldest member 
of the Court, but he still retains the 
youthful vigor and keen mind of a man 
much younger. The outlines of the Jus- 
tice’s face are firm—a jutting nose, reso- 
lute mouth, refined but determined chin 
He respects his office but puts up no 
“front.” He is democratic in his atti- 
tude and takes a real interest in the 
clerks and officials around the Court. 

In 1848 his father, Adolf Brandeis, left 
Prague, Bohemia, to escape persecution 
of the Jews. He settled in Louisville, 
Kentucky, and prospered. Justice Bran- 
deis’ uncle, Lewis Dembitz, voted for 
Lincoln at the Chicago convention in 
1860. The family fortune was hit dur- 
ing the depression of 1873 and Louis 
Brandeis tutored his way through Har- 
vard Law School. He began the practice 
of law in Boston in 1879. He also began 
his battle for the underdog, fought 
against the practices of big business, and 
was appointed to the Supreme Court by 
President Wilson in 1916 despite the 
bitter opposition of powerful interests. 
The Justice defends the little business- 
man and is opposed to dangerous con- 
centrations of power in the hands of big 
business or the government. He joined 
the: unanimous decision against the NRA 
because he feared its threat to small 
business, but he upheld the AAA, the 
Guffey Coal Act, and the N. Y. State 
Minimum Wage law as necessary for the 
“general welfare” of all. With Justice 





BRANDEIS 





in the News 


Cardozo and Stone he forms the liberal 
wing of the Court. Liberals ground their 
teeth at recent Supreme Court decisions 
but took comfert from that now famous 
refrain—‘Justices Brandeis, Cardozo, and 
Stone dissent.” 


FRENCH HITLER 


Jacques Doriot (Zhahk Dor-yo) ranks 
high among the would-be dictators who 
keep Europe on edge. At present Doriot 
is causing Premier Leon Blum of France 
many sleepless nights. He is the latest 
candidate for the role of the French 
Hitler. He hopes his new French Pop- 
ular Party will become, like the National 
Socialist (Nazi) movement in Germany, 
the only party in France. 

As mayor of radical St. Denis, Doriot 
built up a powerful political machine. 
He was a strong Communist for many 
years, spent some time in Russia, but 
disagreed with the party a few years 
ago and formed his own Communist 
group in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties. During the last elections the Com- 
munists were out to get him, but 
Doriot beat the Communist candi- 
date even in radical St. Denis. This 
victory made him the hope of those who 
yearn for a French Hitler. A former 
metal worker, the powerfully built 





_ DORIOT 


Doriot is, like Hitler and Mussolini, a 
great orator who can sway his audiences. 
He has the mass appeal that Colonel de 
la Rocque, leader of the outlawed Cross 
of Fire, lacks. Doriot is opposed to the 
Franco-Russian alliance, dislikes Britain, 
and favors close cooperation with Ger- 
many and Italy. 

Doriot talks radicalism but his party 
receives plenty of financial aid from 
wealthy French businessmen. Like the 
industrialists of Italy and Germany they 
hope that Doriot will smash the Com- 
munists. If Premier Blum’s Popular 
Government continues to annoy the 
wealthy with its reform program, they 
may soon finance Doriot in a violent at- 
tack on the liberal French Government. 








nority groups of the Left are doing their 
best to push their national governments 
toward increasing governmental control 
of the means of production. To counter- 
act this pressure the wealthy minority 
groups of the Right are tending toward 
dictatorship as a means of preserving 
private capitalism. 

As we study this problem, therefore, 
during the coming months we must try 
to distinguish clearly the two problems: 
(1) Control of property, that is, fascism- 
capitalism vs. socialism-communism; (2) 
Control of government, that is, dictator- 
ship vs. democracy. But, at the same 
time, we must understand that they are 
inextricably intertwined. 

In the meantime remember that the 
Fascist dictators, Mussolini and Hitler. 


must act dramatically to hold the loyalty 
of their restive peoples and make good 
their promises. Therefore they act 
boldly, cast caution to the winds, bluff 
and storm, and challenge and defy the 
leaders of the democratic countries. The 
latter, fearful of a spark that will ignite 
another world explosion, are cautious, 
uncertain, and seem to have no definite 
policy (witness Great Britain backing- 
down in the Ethiopian episode, letting 
Germany re-arm and making treaties 
with her, and consenting to the agres- 
sion of Japan in Asia). 

Future developments will also hinge 
upon the attitude and policies of the 
United States. In my next article, there- 
fore, we shall consider the status of these 
problems in America. 
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Italy, Germany Recognize 
Rebels; War Feared 


As Madrid and the Loyalist defense 
lines were crumbling under a savage 
artillery and air bombardment last 
week, Germany and Italy recognized 
the Rebel government of General Fran- 
cisco Franco as the official government 
of Spain. This move by the dic- 
tators—Mussolini and Hitler—once 
more pushed European nations to 
the brink of war. News from 
Europe’s capitals indicated the 
grave danger of the situation. 

The Italo-German action was 
called a direct thrust at Russia, 
with a warning that the two na- 
tions will, if necessary, openly 
supply arms to General Franco if 
Russia tries to interfere. Russia 
repeatedly has charged that Italy 
and Germany have violated an in- 
ternational agreement to keep 
hands off the Spanish Civil War. 
Britain was quick to say she 
would obey the present neutrality 
agreement and expected Italy and 
Germany to do likewise. France is 
expected to follow Britain’s lead. 
Loyalist Premier Largo Caballero 
protested the Italo-German action 
in a message to the League of 
Nations. The Spanish-Rebel gov- 
ernment followed up the Italo- 
German move by threatening to 
blockade all Spanish ports still 
held by the Loyalist government. 
Britain appeared likely to accept 
the Rebel blockade as a fact, al- 
though the Rebel navy is hardly strong 
enough to blockade the Loyalists’ ports. 
At Rome, Mussolini’s Fascist Council 
prepared to push military preparations 
to back Italy’s Spanish policy. In Lon- 
don, the British government speeded up 
its airplane construction program. In 
Paris, officials prepared to send war- 
ships to the Mediterranean Sea to protect 
French colonies in North Africa. 

Russia’s position in this international 
whirlwind is uncertain. She is ex- 
pected to continue her support of the 
Spanish Loyalist government, but hopes 
to avoid trouble with Italy and Ger- 
many. Recent dispatches from. Tokyo 
confirm her belief that Germany and 
Japan have signed a military agreement 
aimed at Russia, and she expects Italy 
to join such an agreement soon. Japan 
and Germany deny that the agreement 
is aimed at Russia. They say it is a 
defense against the international spread 
of communism. Finally, Russia is ex- 
pected to avoid war unless Britain and 
France aid her. The Russian navy is 
not strong enough to face Italy, Ger- 
many, and possibly Japan, although the 
Russian army is the most powerful in 
Europe. : 








In Madrid, the battered Loyalist de- 
fenders fought desperately to drive rebel 
Moors and Foreign Legionnaires from the 


western section of the city. Overhead, 


a new Loyalist air fleet patrolled the 
skies to beat off Rebel bombers which 
have killed hundreds of people and laid 
waste 


large areas of the city. Rebel 


the New York World-Te 


OH, YEAH? 


artillery continued to shell Madrid as 
civilians crowded four and five deep 
in subways to escape the bombardment. 
The 13-story American-owned national 
telephone company building, the highest 
in the city, was the target of bombs. 
In the building Sesthenes Behn, of New 
York, head of the company, directed the 
work of caring for women and children 
who took shelter there. Putting up a 
surprisingly strong fight, Loyalist troops 
launched counter-attacks in an effort 
to drive Rebels back across the Man- 
zanares River, south and west of Madrid, 
but the Rebel troops held most of their 
gains. 


Chinese Morale Stiffened 
by Japanese Aggression 


The rattle of rifle fire, echoing across 
the snowy, wind-swept plains of north- 
ern China, has once more turned world- 
wide attention to the dangers of a 
war between China and Japan. Since 
1932, when she set up an independent 
state in Manchukuo, Japan has been 
slowly extending her control over 
China’s northern provinces. Japanese 








officers have trained Manchukuoan 
troops and are trying to organize an 
army among the wild tribesmen of Inner 
Mongolia. Shaggy, bow-legged, and 
dressed in furs, these Mongols have no 
military style. But they are crack rifle 
shots and horsemen. On several occa- 
sions the Mongols and Manchukuoans, 
aided by Japanese airplanes, have in- 
vaded China’s Suiyuan prov. 
ince, west of Peiping, but were 
driven back by Chinese forces. 
The Chinese Dictator, General 
Chiang Kai-shek, is sending more 
troops to Suiyuan. Observers be- 
lieve he will risk a war with Japan 
rather than let that nation over- 
run the province and gain contro 
of the important Peiping-Suiyuan 
railroad. 

Roy W. Howard, Scripps-How- 
ard newspaper executive, talked 
recently with General Chiang, and 
says China is ready to fight. Hallet 
Abend, N. Y. Times writer, reports 
the nation is becoming united in 
its opposition to Japan. Chinese 
newspapers are demanding action. 
One paper says: “We have bought 
and presented to the government 
scores of airplanes. Now let’s see 
them used.” Meanwhile, Chinese 
and Japanese officials are dead- 
locked in their talks over Japan's 
recent demands for more control 
in the northern provinces. (Schol, 
Oct. 17.) Japan insists she wants 


gram only the right to develop industries 


and farming in the north. The 

Japanese drive in Suiyuan gives 
Chinese officials more reason to suspect 
that Japan is using these “peace talks” 
to hide the moves of her army. 


Mussolini to Abolish Courts; 
Set up Committees 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Rome declares Mussolini has decided to 
reorganize the civil and criminal law 
courts of Italy. A committee is working 
to substitute boards for the -present 
courts. Lawyers said the project was 
“one of the most important changes in 
twentieth century jurisprudence.” The 
Ministry of the Interior would appoint 
committees to deal with criminal cases, 
and labor matters would be settled by 
labor committees. Attorneys would be- 
come government officials the same as 
judges and other employees. The State 
would pay them regular salaries instead 
of fees. 

The Italian government has denied 
that these changes are being consid- 
ered, but the A. P. insisted that its news 
came from trustworthy sources and Mus- 
solini was expected to act shortly t 
abolish all courts. 
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Piterany Leads 





PRIZES 


Eugene O'Neill, long considered our 
Jeading dramatist, has just won recog- 
nition as one of the world’s outstanding 
dramatists by the award of the 1936 
Nobel Prize in Literature. (Because no 
award was made last year, the prize 
amounts to $45,000). For a biographical 
sketch of Mr. O'Neill see the Drama 
issue of Scholastic, Feb. 15, 1936. See 
also his play Ile in the same issue. Mr. 
O'Neill has not published anything since 
Ah, Wilderness! appeared several seasons 
ago; it is therefore obvious that the 
award. has been made on past perform- 
ances and the general body of his work. 
His plays that come quickest to mind 
are Anna Christie, All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings; Desire Under the Elms; The 
Hairy Ape; Emperor Jones, Strange In- 
terlude. For the last three years O’Neill 
has been working on a cycle of eight 
plays, of which two are known to have 
been completed. The cycle will embrace 
more than a century and a quarter in 
the life of an American family. 

Miss Ina Claire has been awarded the 
gold medal given annually by the Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters for good diction 
on the American stage. Those who have 
seen Miss Claire in her current play 
End of Summer or who remember her 
in the movies will be interested to know 
that she started out as a mimic and 
attributes her talent for clear speech to 
“what good mimicry takes, a good ear.” 

NBC has just announced the winners 
of its 10th anniversary children’s pro- 
gram contest. First prize of $1000 went 
to Mr. Henry Lanier, former editor of 
Golden Book for a script, “The Bravest 
of the Brave,” based on his The Book of 
Bravery; second prize went to Mr. 
Samuel Shumer, a speech teacher in 
New York City; and third prize went to 
Miss Pauline Gibson, a member of 
Scholastic’s editorial staff, for her series 
called “Chimney House.” All the prize- 
winning scripts will be used by NBC on 
children’s programs within the next few 
months. Each entry comprises a series 
of thirteen programs; each therefore will 
be on the air for thirteen weeks. 


CHRISTMAS 


Uncle Toby’s Christmas Book (Har- 
per) is a careful compilation of stories, 
poetry, anecdote, carols, plays, sermons, 
hymns, etc., all about Christmas. The 
book carries the subtitle “For All the 
Family,” and it truly is. Uncle Toby has 
done a deal of combing and sifting and 
what’s left (278 pages) is good. You'll 
find Dickens here of course, and Roark 
Bradford, Lincoln Steffens (see page 9), 
Theodore Roosevelt, Richard Byrd, Sir 
Walter Scott, James Russell Lowell, 
Christina Rossetti, O. Henry, Bret Harte, 
Heywood Broun, William Dean Howells, 
Hans Christian Andersen, Eugene Field, 
Henry Van Dyke, Cardinal Newman 
among others. 





Maurice Roux, president of the Federa- 


tion of French Veterans, congratulating 
Edna Falk on her winning essay. 


Liberty Essay Wins 
Tour For Student 


Edna Falk, 17, a student at Cen- 
tennial High School, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, is now on a tour of France as 
the winner of a national essay contest 
on “What the Statue of Liberty Means 
to America.” For writing the best 
essay of more than 100,000 submitted 
from all parts of the United States, 
she received a gold medal from the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, 
and the free tour of France from the 
Federation of French Veterans of the 
Great War. 

Flying to New York from Colorado, 
Miss Falk was one of the honor guests 
at the 50th anniversary celebration of 
the Statue of Liberty at Bedloe’s 
Island. (Schol. Oct. 17, p. 16.) She 
wore on that occasion, a silk-peace 
print dress, the material of which had 
the letters P A X in its design. 

Here are some excerpts from her 
prize-winning essay:— 

A hush fell over the darkened theatre, 
and across the screen a great steamer 
plowed the foaming waves, and then in 
the misty distance could be seen the 
heroic figure of a woman holding aloft 
a great torch, a figure symbolizing Lib- 
erty, America, and Home. Down from 
the youngest child to the oldest person 
in the audience, each naturally, unthink- 
ingly knew that this figure meant Amer- 
ica . . . the symbol of the very basis of 
America, Liberty ... 

The only way to make sure that liberty 
will continue will be by education. 
Oppression and education cannot dwell 
side by side. As long as there are 
schools so one may study the ideals of 
the first American statesman, the growth 
of the English government, the French 
revolution ... can one stand back with- 
out a protest and watch that which has 
always been the aspiration of many 
nations crumble? 





Books 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


XENOPHON: SOLDIER OF FOR- 

TUNE. By Leo Vincent Jacks 

This is for the students who take 
Greek, and for the students who do not 
take Greek. The former will find in it 
the story—familiar to them—of a famous 
feat of war, one of the most difficult ever 
accomplished, told in a livelier way than 
they will find it recorded in the Anabasis, 
which is chiefly remembered by middle- 
aged readers like me for the number of 
times it says enteuthen exelaunai para- 
sangs duo—and I only hope I have 
spelled that right. The Greek classes 
may find to their pleased surprise that 
Xenophon was more of an adventurer 
than perhaps they realized, and in so do- 
ing will get a background for their 
studies that would be hard to match else- 
where. The students who don’t take 
Greek but who do take an interest in 
ancient history will get a lifelike record 
of a great event and of the chief char- 
acter in it. 

The book came out some six years ago, 
and is, so far as I know, the only really 
popular life and adventures of this fa- 
mous soldier and historian. 


SWORDS AGAINST CARTHAGE 
By Friedrich Donauer 

Since we are on the subject of ancient 
history, here is a story that will make 
the career of Scipio Africanus, the young 
commander of the Roman legions in 
Spain in the Second Punic War, come 
vigorously out of the history book into 
the world of romance. 

The story is translated from the Ger- 
man by Frederic Taber Cooper; the au- 
thor has made a careful study of his 
period and his hero’s career, and of the 
tangled and dangerous political intrigues 
of the day. A boy and girl have been 
captured by the Carthaginians in this 
rapidly moving story; their experiences 
and those of their cousin, a young trib- 
une of the Claudian family, provide the 
main thread of the plot. The military 
campaigns with which Donauer deals in 
unusual detail are vivid, and the wood- 
cuts in the, American edition add to the 
strength of the narrative. 

It is by no means easy to find good 
stories that will add to the interest of 
the classical course. Those of Paul 
Anderson are fine for the Latin class— 
With the Eagles for Caesar, for instance, 
The Sword. of Sergestus (Scholastic), 
for the whole sweep of Roman history, 
and A Slave of Catiline, for Cicero, 
while I have already called your atten- 
tion to E. L. White’s Andivius Hedulio as 
a thrilling reinforcement of the history 
class when it gets to the reign of the 
Roman emperor Commodus. William 
Stearns Davis is another writer excel- 
lent for this purpose: his Friend of 
Caesar takes place in the time of the 
Roman Republic and his Victor of Sa- 
lamis in the days of Leonidas, Xerxes 
and Themistocles. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Fun 
in an Art 


Workshop 


By Margery Currey 
National Association for Art Education 


P on Olympian heights, in 
teachers’ conventions, among 
philosophers, in groups of par- 

ents, there has been vast discussion 
about Art in the school, and what it 
will do—for you. Discussions about 
you. Art aimed at you. 

Where are you yourself, the stu- 
dent, in this? Why are you yourself 
not rooting for art? You don’t want 
an art department in the school be- 
cause art is good for you—like spin- 
ach, or red flannels, or cod-liver oil. 
Not even because there is a big de- 
mand today for many forms of art in 
commercial design, in advertising, in 
styling, in packaging, in illustration, 
in dress design, in display, and in 
countless other practical and decora- 
tive lines. You want art because it’s 
fun, because nothing else in the world 
gives such satisfaction of creating 
something, doing something of your 
own, originating something. Art opens 
doors for you. It leads into new ways 


of interesting thinking, along paths of 
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The potter’s wheel may not only be the cause of happy creative hours, but from 








Today, on small looms in schools and homes, are being made fabrics of lovely 
design and color and texture. 


fascinating adventure and delightful 
human relationships. 

The art department is the workshop 
for all this; it is the place where you 
keep materials and tools which you 
need for making the things of your 
imagination; where the table you 
work at with its clutter of odds and 
ends is respected and let alone; it is 
the center of inspiration, the club- 
room where others work who under- 
stand your aims and your creative 
impulses. 

It has taken years for the managers 
of this world’s affairs to give to art a 
place in education—it is now 1936 
A.D., and Plato, back in 400 B.C., was 
pleading for art in education for you. 
This plea today is not that there 
should be an art department to train 
people to become professional artists. 
The boy or girl who is destined for 






it may come articles beautiful and useful for the home. 
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that will make of every situation and 
all available teaching an opportunity 
to speed him to the goal. This isa 
social introduction to the real satis- 
faction of actual art participation in 
some form. It is also a suggestion 
that students take the initiative and 
themselves discuss the establishing or 
widening of the school art depart- 
ment. If already there is a good art 
department, fine! It will then be all 
the better for student support. If not, 
the students are the ones to lead in 
getting one. The best way to get any- 
thing is for those concerned to begin 
asking for it. Ask the principal; ask 
your parents—are they not the tax- 
payers whose money carries the 
schools along! 

In fact, any parent or other adult in 
a community who has ever known the 
joy of creative art work as a hobby or 
a profession, is a strong supporter of 
an excellent school art department. A 
person need not have any noticeable 
or unusual talent to be able to have 
the greatest satisfaction in an art 
hobby— it’s just for the fun of it, with 
no pretensions to becoming a profes- 
sional artist. All the reasons that 
make a school art course a delight 
also hold good for art in the leisure 
hours of adults who are amateurs in 
the fine sense of the word. And more 
—they grow young as they create; 
they build happiness for themselves 
and those about them; they find 
themselves compensated for things 
they have dreamed of and have not 
had the time or the means to do. Yes, 
parents are an important part of a 
campaign for school art. 

Art participation may mean work 
with watercolors or crayon; it may 
mean modeling or woodcutting oF 
block printing, or making cartoons; 
or a craft such as weaving or metal 
work or theater arts, with the neces- 
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sary study of design. It is crea- 
tive participation that is meant here 
_work in the studio, not merely 
study about art, about pictures, excel- 
jent as that is. It is art itself—mak- 
ing, doing (the real meaning of the 
word art). The practical value of 
knowing how to draw, for instance, 
can not be measured, no matter what 
one’s calling, whether salesman, office 
worker, storekeeper, scientist or who- 
ever. 

To continue for a moment in this 
practical vein; it is interesting to think 
of the value of some degree of art 
ability in the study of other subjects 
in the curriculum—in botany and zo- 
ology, for notebook work deriving de- 
sign from forms in nature, to be applied 
to art and craft work; in geometry, 
the relation of the figures of geom- 
etry to conventionalized design; in 
civics, the need of art in town plan- 
ning, architectural unity in public 
buildings, outdoor advertising and 
park adornment; in history, the trac- 
ing of the origin of costume and fur- 
niture design, architecture and ship 
building; and many other branches 
whose study would be enriched by 
illustrative drawing, painting or 
modeling. Through all these, the use 
of actual materials makes a study 
more delightful as it thus becomes 
more concrete; as we continue to use 
these materials, we use them more 
skillfully and beautifully, and have 
correspondingly greater satisfaction. 


Art Is No Frill 

Art so generously and joyously 
gives and gives, never demanding of 
us a reason for our allegiance to her, 
as do other branches in the school 
curriculum. You who chew up num- 
berless pencils in the agonies of math, 
still grant that math “is good for you” 
in practical affairs like grocery lists, 
football scores, allowance money and 
such; if spelling is a perpetual quag- 
mire to you, at least a correctly 
spelled application letter may impress 
aboss; if it happens to be history or 
English composition or chemistry that 
you squirm through, still you do grant 
they have their use in the big life we 
embark upon. But art, bless: her! 
She asks no questions—just gives and 
gives and gives. 

We don’t want art because it’s the 
proper thing to have, the adornment 
of culture, the new idea in education. 
It is all these, it is true. But we want 
art for its own illumined self; for the 
endless satisfaction it brings, no mat- 
ter what one’s activity or profession 
orrecreation. So little has the public 
been aware of the value of art teach- 
ing to every youth—of its joys and 
satisfactions to each one of you—that 
art education in the schools has 
either not seemed important enough 
to the taxpayers, boards of educa- 
tion, or even (in some cases) to 
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superintendents and principals, to be 
made a part of the curriculum; or, in 
other cases has been endangered by 
any chance curtailment of funds. 
For instance, aloi.g comes a depres- 
sion, and the authorities decide that 
the first thing on which to economize 
is the expensive educational system— 
and in all that system the least neces- 
sary subject is art. So off with its 
head, for being a frill, a fad. All 
right. When any crisis in life comes, 
let’s rule out all courage, all laughter, 
all interest, all that is colorful and 
diverting and re-creating, and devote 
ourselves to being whipped. In a de- 
pression which calls for all our re- 
serves, all that is recreative and 
cheery, let us devote ourselves to 
being depressed. To do away with 
art is like that. It is sacrificing the 
very subject which above all others 
is recognized by, psychologists and 





Members of the art c 
sketching outdoors. 


other truly wise men as‘one of the 
fundamentally important avenues to 
balance and content. Many a school 
system, with its administrators recog- 
nizing this, has weathered the depres- 
sion with no harm done to the art 
department, and these schools may 
now be congratulated. 

So isn’t this a good idea—for you, 
the student, to invite the art super- 
risor (if there is one), the superin- 
tendent and principal, members of 
the board of education, your parents 
and certain business leaders in your 
community to cooperate with you in 
a special campaign to promote the 
art department. 

You have the power. You can do 
much to bring about an art depart- 
ment of outstanding importance and 
unending delight to yourself and the 
school—and who knows where the 
good results will end! 








lass of Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, New York, 
Photos from “From All The Children,” 37th Annual Report 


of the Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 
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Vocational Questions and Answers 


FOREWORD 


HANK you for the many inquiries 

that keep pouring in. Each is inter- 
esting; don’t hesitate to write if you 
have a real problem. I shall try to 
answer each inquiry, either by mail or 
through this column. Don’t be disap- 
pointed if there is a delay in the reply 
to your letter. 

You may wonder why the suggestion 
is often made that you write for refer- 
ence material from other sources. There 
are three good reasons for this: (1) 
Leaflets and bulletins contain much 
more information than could possibly 
be given you through this column. (2) 
Your willingness to do your own in- 
vestigating is a test of your interest in 
an occupation. (3) Authors of refer- 
ence material often combine informa- 
tion from many sources. 

In reading reference material, keep 
these things in mind: (a) The informa- 
tion in old books is often misleading 
because it is out of date; try to get 
the latest references (b) Analyze criti- 
cally things that are written in too 
popular, inspirational, or optimistic a 
vein. (c) Consider the prejudice of the 
person or organization who is publish- 
ing the book or pamphlet; ask yourself 
if the presentation is entirely disin- 
terested. 


R.H.M. 
Trooper 


Q. Please send me the requirements for 
state trooper and a Royal Canadian 
Mounted Policeman. 

A. For full requirements in your par- 
ticular state, write the State Department 
of Police at your state capital. Examina- 
tion of the information they send you will 
be a good start toward testing your am- 
bition to become a Canadian cop. The 
dreams of many healthy young men 
change from year to year; 10 to 1 you'll 
outgrow your desire to be a “mountie.” 

Civil Service 

Q. I am interested in becoming an in- 
ternal revenue clerk. 

A. For full information, inquire at the 
nearest post office regarding examinations 
for this position. Also write to the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C. 

Scattered Interests 


Q. I am interested in Interior Decorat- 
ing, also like Dress Designing, but am 
taking a commercial course. I plan to 
go to Art Institute next fall. I like to 
write and have had hopes of becoming a 
model. Some of my friends think I can 
sing, but my parents want to see me es- 
tablished in the business world. I take 
bookkeeping and like it pretty well. 
What do you advise? 

A. Your many-sidedness can be an ad- 
vantage or a great liability. Many people 
of widely varying interests and with dif- 
ferent kinds of aptitudes have made out 
pretty well in life but they have done it 
by not butterflying around too much 
among too. many flowers. Direct your- 
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self toward a livelihood as best you can, 
then enjoyably exercise one or two of 
your other interests in your leisure-time. 
You apparently have a number of differ- 
ent potentialities—fine! This means that 
if you don’t get a job in one line, you may 
try another. 

Suggestions: try combining stenog- 
raphy and typing with your artistic skill, 
possibly with writing, in an advertising 
agency, department store, dress shop, art 
or furniture magazine, specialized news- 
paper department. Use your commercial 
training as a base; be willing to undertake 
desk work in a place that may later give 
you outlet for your other talents. The 
job you will eventually get (as a result 
of various tries in the directions your in- 
terest and training lead you) will prob- 
ably help to focus and mature some of 
your interests and eliminate others. Ask 
your school guidance department to give 
you one of the standard “interest inven- 
tories;” the results might be of immediate 
assistance to you. Am sending references 
by mail that you may profitably look into. 


Academic or Tech? 


Q. I am in the fourth year in High 
School. Should I finish my course or 
transfer to Technical School in which I 
am very much interested? Tell me which 
course I should take? 

A. So far as possible, each one must 
make his own free decisions based on as 
much information as he can get. As a 
guide for you, let me ask the following 
questions: If you transferred to the Tech- 
nical School, would the graduating 
diploma be the full equivalent of that 
which you would get from the regular 
high school? Have you entertained the 
possibility of graduating from your regu- 
lar high school, then taking the Technical 
School course? If you transferred now 
to the Technical School, what would you 
do when you finish the course? Are you 
sure you cannot schedule your work so 
that you will have at least some spare 
time to keep your technical skill in good 
trim? Have you talked this over with 
other people besides your parents and 
the technical school instructor? These 
questions are not an indirect attempt to 
influence you one way or the other, but 
merely to indicate certain factors you may 
be overlooking. (More complete answer 
by mail). 

Dietitian 

Q. I intend to be a dietitian and would 
appreciate any useful information. 

A. A number of inquiries have been 
received from girls interested in dietetics. 
I hope that this does not indicate over- 
crowding in this profession five years 


from now! To all inquirers, I reeommend 
the list of references below: (1) “Diete- 









tics” (10c), National Occupational Cop. 
ference, 551 Fifth Ave., New York. (2) 
“Home Economics” (5c), Office of Edy. 
cation»Guidance Leaflet No. 21, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. ¢ 
(3) “Home Economics” pamphlet, Chang. 
ing Trends in Occupations Series, Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes. 
sional Women’s Clubs, 1819 Broadway, N. 
Y. City. (4) “Home Economics: Voea- 
tions for those interested in it” (7c), Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Bookstore, Chicago, 
Ill. (5) “The Home Economics Woman 
in Food Administration,” March, 1936 
issue of Practical Home Economics (6) 
“Vocations in the Field of Dietetics” (5c), 
Pictorial Review, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
City. (7) General references; The Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association, 25 East Wash- 
ington St., Chicago; The American Home 
Economics Association, 620 Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; and the Ameri- 
can Hospital Magazine (read the want 
ads). 























































Radio Announcing 


Q. I am a senior in high school. I am 
best fitted for radio announcing. How- 
ever, 1 do not know what all the require- 
ments are and do not know what univer- 
sities would offer instruction for an« 
nouncers. q 

A. Suggest: that you investigate thor-™ 
cughly before undertaking an expensive | 
course in radio announcing; competition” 
is intense, and it is exceedingly difficult ¥ 
to break in. Send for pamphlet: “Uni- i, 
versity and College Courses in Radio” by - 
C. M. Koon, Bulletin No. 53, Department 
of Interior, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Don’t fail to read: Making a 
Living in Radio by Zeh Bouck, published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
N. Y. For an announcer, the general 
requirements are . . . “good diction, facile 
command of English, flawless grammar,a 
cultural background, a college education 
or equivalent, speaking knowledge of at 
least two foreign tongues, an excellent 
voice, preferably with unusual qualities, 
adaptability, tact, a familiarity with the 
theatre and music, and that elusive 
something called a radio personality.” 


Art 


Q. A friend is very pessimistic about 
my ambition to go into commercial at® 
or industrial art. He left me impre 
with the fact that art is an unfavor@ 
field to enter. Can you give me 
favorable statistics on this subject? 
have had four and one-half years 
high school drawing and liked it ve 
much. My work in that line is nothing 
wonderful but all the same I like @ 
enjoy it. bs 

A. No reason why you should not cone™ 
tinue to like and enjoy it, but not neces= 
sarily as a vocation. I am inclined to 
agree with your friend. You might be 
able to earn a little money on the side 
with art, while getting your living 
some other kind of job. A knowledge 
of art is often helpful in other kinds 6 
jobs. Right now, it is difficult for mam 
trained commercial artists to get alo 
Why not use it as an avocation? 
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Hendrickje Stoffels, Rembrandt’s housekeeper 
during the latter part of his life, could neither 
read nor write, yet she saved him from utter ruin 
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Round Jable 


The Round Table is open to all un- 
dergraduate high school students inter- 
ested in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name 
and should be addressed to Round 
Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd 
St., New York City. Manuscripts sub- 
mitted for the Round Table are also 
considered for the Scholastic Awards. 


Freedom 


I ask this of life— 

Let me be free! 

That the call of the wind, 
That the call of the sea 
May be part of me. 


Having long been a part 
Of man’s great monotony, 
Break now my bonds, 
And let me be free! 
Let me find God 
In the wind and sea. 
—Helen Hill, 
Union City (Mich.) High School, 
Miss Beatrice Ackerman, Teacher. 


Lament 


I longed to write a sonnet, 

I wanted to pen an ode, 

I tried to scribble a verse about 
How red the fire glowed. 


I wished to sing of heroes 

And lords and ladies fair, 

To describe just how a bird feels 
Floating through the air. 


I craved to tell the world 
Of the beauties others hid, 
I had high aspirations, 
But this is all I did! 
—Jane Sherwin, 14, 
York Community H. S., Elmhurst, Il. 
Miss Eleanor A. Davis, Teacher. 





BRITISH AUTHORS 
of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Edited by 
Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard HUaycrafi 

1000 biographies, 350 portraits, 700 pages, 

postpaid $5 

Everything about BRITISH AUTHORS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
merits the same lavish praise bestowed 
upon Living Authors, Junior Book of 
Authors and others comprising The Bio- 
graphical Bookshelf. 

Its readable style and wealth of re- 
vealing knowledge about the thousand 
best-known British Authors of the last 
century will fascinate the most casual 
reader. 

At the same time, reference workers 
will find its seope so broad and the 
details so dependably authentic that 
their work will be vastly simplified and 
improved. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave., New York City 

















Contentment 


I love a barn all warm and gloomy, 

A loft of new cut hay, and roomy, 

Spiced with an odor of last year’s green 

And a shaft of sun thrust in between. 

A rusty plow with silver share 

And cobwebs flung like lost dreams 
there. 

Dust, too, must show on every beam 

And dull the scythe blades’ sharpened 
gleam. 

The wheat bin shall have spilled its gold 

Upon the floor and shyly rolled 

A few bright grains, like vagrant boys 

Who seek the world’s more tinsel joys, 

And bask in the warmth of noonday sun 

Where busy ants, in hurry run 

And nose about the truant wheat. 

Oh, take me from this city street; 

I love a barn all warm and gloomy, 

A loft of new cut hay, and roomy. 


—Stanley Rogers, 17 
James Ford Rhodes High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Virginia Skelly, Teacher 


Those Little Things 


It will be hard to forget those afternoons 
I spent with you 

Lying beneath the cool shade of a leafy 
tree, 

Watching the bright patches of sky 

And the clou:s roll by. 


It will be hard to forget the sweet smell 
of the earth 

And the tasty sweetness of the roots of 
grass, 

As we lay idle in the sun 

As day was done. 


There will never be days like those with 
you again, 

Riding above the crowds on a bus 

With the wind blowing in my face, | 

Not going any place. 


They will be hard to forget indeed; 
But then, I will not try to forget them. 
—Naomi Seijo, 15, 
Central High School, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Edged Tongue 


The whetted needle point 

Of shining, thin-edged steel 
Leaves a deeper pierce 
Than ever heart should feel. 


The silver flashing blade, 
If handled well, can bring 
To any human heart 
An everlasting sting. 


Much better let your blade 
Lie rusted from disuse 

Than aim its caustic edge 
For wounding and abuse... 


For whetted needle point 
Of gleaming, keen-edged steel 
Leaves a throbbing hurt 
That only God can heal... 
—Kathleen Phyllis McBee, 18, 
Kittitas Union H. S., Ellensburg, Wash. 
Mr. E. O. Zieger, Teacher. 


Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries ) 


December 5 
MARTIN 
VAN BUREN 
(1782-1862) Eighth 
President. Successor 
to, and professed dis- 
ciple of Andrew Jack- 
son. He had a stormy 
administration (1836- 
40), especially during 
the crisis of 1837. 


December 6 
JOSEPH CONRAD 

(1857-1924) Polish- 
English novelist. Knew 
no English until he 
was 20, yet he won 
fame writing in that 
language. Author, Lord 
Jim and Youth. 


December 7 
MARY, QUEEN OF 
SCOTS 

(1542-1587) Mary 
Stuart, woman of great 
beauty and culture. 
Forced to abdicate, she 
fled to England where 
she became involved 
in intrigues. Beheaded 
by order of her cousin, 
Queen Elizabeth. 


December 8 

ELI WHITNEY 

(1765-1825) Ameri- 
can inventor of the 
cotton gin. After 
spending much time 
fighting infringements 
of his patent, he es- 
tablished a fire-arms 
factory. 


December 9 
PETER KROPOTKIN 


(1842-1921) Russian 
author, geographer, 
and revolutionary.Was 
imprisoned for spread- 
ing nihilist propaganda 
but escaped. Lived in 
England devoting him- 
self to writing. Re- 
turned to Russia after 
the Czar’s overthrow. 


December 10 

CESAR FRANCK 

(1822-1890) French- 
Belgian composer, or- 
ganist and teacher, an 
outstanding musical 
genius. His D Miror 
Symphony is among 
his greatest works. 


December I1 

ROBERT KOCH 

(1843-1910) German 
physician, pioneer in 
the science of bacteri- 
ology. Awarded Nobel 
prize for his services 
to medicine, 1905. 


(Portraits by Samuel Nisenso: ) 
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Handbalancing 


The Upside Down Position Improves Your 
Sense of Balance and is Fun Besides 


By Charles B. Roth 


HE idea of standing upside 

down and walking on the hands 

has always had a fascination 
for young people. Yet how many of 
them can do it? Very few, though 
most of them would like to learn how. 
What deters them is usually the fear 
of falling. This can be partially -or 
totally overcome by learning and 
practicing on mats or out-of-doors on 
grass. Those who have done any 
tumbling or wrestling, or any of the 
physical contact sports like football, 
are not likely to hold much fear of 
the comparatively light falls that 
might occur in learning handbal- 
ancing. 

Handbalancing, and its advanced 
form—walking on the hands—is a 
splendid means of increasing confi- 
dence in your physical abilities and 
improving your sense of balance. 
Moreover, it is a lot of sheer fun to 
be able to balance yourself on your 
hands, and do the many tumbling 
stunts that naturally follow. 

As for the practical advantages of 
walking upside down, I can not say 
that there are many besides those 
which come in the way of stimulated 
health such as all sports provide. 

No doubt walking on the hands has 
been of some practical use on occa- 
sion. If you are ever forbidden to 
enter upon a newly scrubbed kitchen 
floor in your dirty shoes, you can 
gain a technical decision over mother 
by entering on your hands. 

I once went on a trip with a man 
who was a handstand expert. We 
were climbing high mountains, where 
there were dangerous stepping-off 
places. He frightened me out of my 
wits by going to one of these cliffs 
and doing a handstand on the very 
edge of nothing. I asked him about 
it. He told me: “I feel a great deal 
more confidence standing on my 
hands in a dangerous place like that 
than I do standing on my two feet. 
The hands are far more sensitive 
than the feet. I never get dizzy 
while I stand on the hands.” 

This inverted form of mountain 
climbing, however, should not be at- 
tempted by the inexperienced. 

When you first tried to balance on 
your hands, you probably found that 
you couldn’t do it very well. You 
could get up to the handstand posi- 
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right, but you 
couldn’t hold it. You 
either fell back in the 
direction of your toes, or 
you threw yourself over 
too hard and went all the 
way over and landed on 
your back. 

The first practice exer- 
cise is a general tumbling 
exercise. Its purpose is 
to put your whole body 
into condition for hand- 
balancing. Lie on the 
floor on your back with 
arms stretched up 


tion all 


youl 
over your head. Now 
come to a sitting posi- 
tion, with your hands 


touching your toes. Slide your feet 
under your body, and come to a 
squatting position, resting on your 
hands in exactly the same position 
you would be in if you were going 
to stand up and needed your finger 
tips to aid your balance. But in 
place of standing up, you shoot the 
feet and legs to the back, so that you 
support your body on your hands 
and toes. 

Now bring either leg up in front 
of the other until you are poised 
ready to push the body into the hand- 
stand position. Gently throw the legs 
up and try to balance. At first you 
will not be able to make it. You have 
tried that before. It is hard. Be 
careful that you do not push so hard 


that you go clear over on 
back. 

Now let your feet fall back to the 
floor, confe to the sitting position, 
lower the body to the original start. 
ing place with your arms stretched 
up over your head. That is one com- 
plete cycle of the exercise. Repeat 
it five to ten times each day. In. 
crease the number of times you do 
this preliminary exercise every day § 
until you reach twenty times. That 
is enough for your purpose. 

Some instructors suggest that their 
students begin by standing on the 
head, and work from there to the 
handstand. 
good advice. 

But you do need some kind of 
support for your feet to begin with, 
A plain flat wall is best. Put your 
hands about two feet from the wall, 
then throw up to a handstand posi- 
tion and allow the toes to touch the 
wall above the head. 


your 


Below: Throwing up to the simple 
handstand position. This is the first 
step. First one leg is thrown upward. 
The momentum of this, aided by a 
push-up on the other leg, causes it 
to leave the floor. One of the chief 
dangers in beginners is in throwing 
the legs up so vigorously that they 
over-balance the body. To prevent 
this, do your leaning near a wall. 


Place the hands, with the fingers 
pointing straight ahead and spread 
apart a little bit, about a foot anda 
half away from the wall. Now ad- 
vance one foot and by means of the 
other foot give yourself a push so 
that your feet will be thrown up to 
hit the wall. The feet touch lightly 
against the wall. 

You are resting on your hands. 
Your arms will have a forward slant. 
You have to keep your head as high 
as possible. The head acts as the 
rudder; it keeps you in balance. The 
hips are far from the wall, while 
your legs, bent at the knees, help you 
to touch the wall with your feet. Do 
not allow a kink in the hips. That 
makes handbalancing harder. 
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MAN'S WORLDLY GOODS 


The Story of the Wealth of Nations 
By LEO HUBERMAN 
Former Associate Editor of the 
Scholastic Magazine 
This story of how man has 
earned his living from feudal 
times makes of economics ex- 
citing and stimulating reading, 
valuable to adults as well as to 
junior high-school students. 

Many illustrations. $2.50. 


MAX LERNER, Editor of THE 
NATION, says: 


“Mr. Huberman has traced the 
development of economic his- 


i tory .. . simply, clearly, and 
fluidly. A brilliant piece of 
work.” 


By the same author: 
WE, THE PEOPLE 


A new sort of American his- 
tory which has been hailed with 
unstinted critical acclaim. “Lit- 
erally for the first time, it 
makes American history intel- 
ligible for children.”—The New 
Republic. Illustrated by 
Thomas Benton. $2.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 




















I's real fun to make things at home—and it’s easy, 
too, if you'll follow the crystal clear plans in Popular 
Mechanics. Articles show how to build furniture, 
boats, toys, novelties, models, etc. And every month 
this big 250-page magazine is crammed full of fasci- 
nating pictures and accounts of daring adventures, 
astounding inventions and new discoveries in avia- 
tion, engineering, electricity, chemistry, physics, 
radio. Written so you can understand 

ion’t miss this month’sissue 
af thrilling, gripping record 
of the world’s newest won- 


ders—25c at all n 











MAKING PRINTS 


Ip “Making Prints,.’’ four authorities tell about 
fie techniques of lithograph, drypoint, aquatint, 
inoleum print. woodcut, and etching. 50 frll- 
Page reproductions of prize student-made prints. 
One copy aa ‘ei " $1.50 
10 or more copies to one address $1.10 
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Work for “Uncle Sam” 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
MEN—WOMEN. Common Educa- 
tion usually sufficient. Many 1937 
appointments. Short hours. Write 
to me immediately for free $2-page 
book, with list of positions and full 

particulars 
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Now you are in the correct position. 
Hold it for a little while, as long as it 
feels comfortable. At first this will not 
be for very long. The rush of blood 
to your head will be disagreeable. Your 
head will feel “full,” unpleasant. But 
this feeling will pass as soon as you get 
used to being upside down. You will 
not only feel comfortable in that way, 
you will actually feel as comfortable 
as when standing on the feet. 

You have to learn how to do free 
balancing gradually. And this is the 
way you learn it: Take your usual 
position and throw into the handstand 
position. Raise the head a little higher 
and press down hard with the fingers. 
Now gently raise the feet by straighten- 
ing the knees. If you maintain the 
same center of balance and don’t fall 
forward as you straighten up, your feet 
will leave the wall. 


Holding Balance 


The real secret of handbalancing is to | 


manage the body with the hands, and it 
is really a question of shifting the center 
of balance from the heel of the hand 
to the tips of the fingers as balance 
requires. This shifting of balance from 
heel to toe goes on all the time when 
you are standing on your feet. You do 
not know anything about it; you do it 
without thinking. A good handbalancer 
does exactly the same thing on his 
hands, shifts from heel of the hand to 
finger tips. 

When you start to learn how to stand 
on your hands, however, it is different. 
You have to think about maintaining 
balance. Your hands are smaller than 
your feet, so you have to learn to stand 
on them and still keep your balance. 

And there is something else that makes 
it difficult in the beginning. It is the 
fact that maintaining hand balance is 
just the opposite from maintaining bal- 
ance on the feet. When you stand on 
the feet and start to fall forward, you 
press on the toes. This enables you to 
regain your balance. Now, when you 
stand on the hands you do just the op- 
posite: you start to fall forward, and 
instead of pressing on the fingers, you 
press hard on the heel of the hand. 
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Manufacturers of Boston Pencil Sharpeners, 
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LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


Congratulations—High School Students! Visions 
of sugar plums have changed to those of crisp 
linoleum prints and Speedball Tools to make 
Of course, there shall be the iast min- 
** to make your own Christmas Greet- 
Cards—and those for the family. Then 
» many hours to really concentrate 


Scholastic Awards in linoleum 


printing. Start today! See the com- 
> of Speedball Products at your local 


dealers—Speedball Assortments in 
the Green, Black and White Boxes. 
Write for instructive material on 
block printing, Speedball lettering, 
and pen sketching. 

SPEEDBALL Linoleum Cutters are 
sold individually or in 
ASSORTMENTS NO. !—2—3 
relaietaaccir- Biock petatee Inks 

(Water Solu 
(9 Colors from which to choose) 


SPEEDBALL Brayers, Text Books, 
and Press. 
SOLD at all leading Department 


Stores, Rude Dealers and Stationers 
hroughout Amer 


CAMDEN 
e@ NEW JERSEY 
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pamphlet which describes 
line of Amaco electric, 
Kilns. 

Write School Department SM 


AMACO 
KILNS 


KILNS AS LOW AS 815.00 
Request our Kiln and Throwing Wheel 
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CAN YOU WIN A PRIZE ? 


The Higgins Mechanical Drawing Awards 
now offer four prizes of $25 each—one prize 
in each group—and twenty Honorable Men- 
tion Prizes—five in each group. If you are | 
interested in mechanical drawing, you will | 
find this contest well worth your while. If | 
you are studying mechanical drawing, you 
owe it to yourself to enter now. Here’s a 
chance both to prove your ability and im- 
prove your work! 


The HIGGINS 
MECHANICAL DRAWING AWARDS 


PRIZES | 


PROJECT 1 
PRIZE— $25.00 IN CASH 


5 Honorable Mentions, each consisting of a 
set of 12 bottles of Higgins Colored Drawing 
Inks valued at $3.00. 


PROJECT 2 
PRIZE— $25.00 IN CASH 


5 Honorable Mentions, each consisting of a | 
set of 12 bottles of Higgins Colored Drawing | 
Inks valued at $3.00. 


PROJECT 3 
PRIZE— $25.00 IN CASH 


5 Honorable Mentions, each consisting of a 
set of 12 bottles of Higgins Colored Drawing 
Inks valued at $3.00. 


PROJECT 4 
PRIZE— $25.00 IN CASH 


5 Honorable Mentions, each consisting of a 
set of 12 bottles of Higgins Colored Drawing 
Inks valued at $3.00. 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 

271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, W..Y. 

Please send me, at no obligation, details of 
the Higgins Scholastic Award, for mechanical 
or freehand drawing. 





(Check either or both) 


so Mechanical 
Drawing 

for which I enclose a carton that contained a 
new bottle of Higgins American Drawing Ink. 


Freehand 
Drawing 
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there’s nothing even 
faintly feminine about 
| clean, well-trimmed 


Boy Dates Girl 
IV. Cave Man Stuff 


By Gay Head 


This is a continuation of the article, 
“Dress Your Best,” in the Boy Dates 
Girl series which appeared in _ the 
Nov. 14th issue. ¥ 


T is every Romeo’s prerogative to 
complain of the time and effort Juliet 
wastes in prettying up. But Romeo, him- 
self, could do better than appear at school 


| with a zebra coat on his back, a polka 


dot at his neck, feathers in his hair, and 


| a piece of breakfast egg decorating his 
| front tooth. Romeo isn’t supposed to be 


pretty—no, but he’s supposed to look 
civilized, instead of as though he’d just 
come in from the kill. Savages probably 
left their hair roughed up, their faces 
grimy, and their teeth full of raw meat, 
but who wants to be a 
Boar—any more than a 
Bore? 

A comb, soap. and 
water, a toothbrush, and 
a little shoe polish can 
work wonders on Romeo 
in about half the time 
Juliet spends on one little 
curl. It may be sissy to 
have manicures, but 


fingernails—and it’s a file, 
not shears, that does the 
work. 

Watch your step on 
clothes, Romeo. You may 
have been taught that a 
man’s suit is never 
noticed unless it has a 
spot on it, but that is 
folklore. 

If you think that the great open spaces 
where a man’s a man are between the 
pants cuff and the shoe top or the neck 
and the sweater edge, then you should 
go west and see how fully clothed the 
rough-riding cowboys are. Shirts and 
socks are still in the line of men’s wear- 
ing apparel, so don’t overlook them. But 
do overlook the can’t-take-it color con- 
coctions, which may have placed them 
in disfavor. A blue and white striped 
shirt and socks, a light blue crew-necked 
sweater, mottled light blue tie, and dark 
blue or gray pants might even persuade 
your French teacher you know the 
meaning of tres bien. 


Suit Yourself 

When you go to a party or a dance, 
you might spruce up a bit, and leave the 
sweater at home. You can live without 
it for the short space of a few hours; 
and, if you're near-sighted, put on your 
specs before your choose your racing 
colors. Your track is well laid down for 
you with three lanes to run into—blue, 
brown, gray or tan, but when you round 
the bend don’t go over the fence with 
an assortment of colors which makes the 
rainbow look like a monotone. Remem- 





ber you'll never go wrong on a whit 
shirt, provided it’s clean; but your men. 
tal focus may be cockeyed if your ha 
is slouched over your right nostril 
parked on the outer edge of your eg 


When Summer Comes 


For the good old summer time a gab. 
ardine or a Palm Beach cloth suit makes 
an excellent start and picks up speed 
with an extra sports jacket of glen plaid 
or stripe. It’s also a good idea to look 
over last summer’s wardrobe and plana 
happy combination.. Suppose you havea 
blue sports coat and white flannels lef 
over, you might then buy a gray gabar. 
dine with one pair of trousers and one 
of slacks. Adding it up, you have six 
combinations: gray coat with gray trou- 
sers, gray coat with gray 
slacks, gray coat with 
white flannels, blue coat 
with white flannels, and 
blue coat with gray 
trousers or slacks. By 
varying shirts, ties, and 
socks in tones of red, 
blue, green and yellow, 
you can dress differently 
every day and night of 
the week. 


Bold, But Not Loud 


For the first time in 
history, color is rampant 
in men’s clothes, particu- 
larly in sports jackets, 
shirts, socks, and _ ties. 
But beware! If your shirt 
shrieks with color, tone 
it down with a subdued 
tie. If your suit startles 
the mirror, wear both 
subdued shirt and tie. Be bold, but not 
too loud. 

In winter it’s more difficult to live on 
one suit with an extra pair of trousers 
and coat, but a variety of sweaters can 
make school outfits simpler, and may 
also make use of the pair of trousers 
which remain from some other year. The 
main thing in male purchase of clothes, 
shoes, hats, and shirts is to take care 
before, during, and after buying. Baggy 
trousers, wrinkled coats, wilted collars, 
frayed-edge cuffs, sloppy socks, and 
shoes which look as though they’d been 
under a steam-roller appear older than 
their age. 

Good suits cost more, but it’s better 
to wear last year’s sturdy tweed than this 
year’s sleazy serge. So buy for keeps 
Fortunately, this year’s style will be good 
into next year. 

——*—— 

Next article in the Boy Dates Girl 
series will be “Dinner Bell(e)s,” a la 
carte service on table manners, tips oD 
tipping, and suggestions for the proper 
finger bowl technique. Romeo, after 
reading “Dinner Bell(e)s,”’ need never 
again take alarm when he and Juliet 
run head on into a head waiter done up 
like a grand duke. 
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Signposts 


Go back to the September issue of 
Forum if you want to read about the 
sad fate of the corner drug store, as 


a white 
ur Men. 
your hat 








or TH touis Brody tells it. Of 58,000 drug 
= stores in this country, only 4,000 are 
controlled by the chains, but they do 
2 a ok nearly half of the business in the cities. 
it ol You may think that this is simply the 
D oval hard luck of the independent druggist, 
len plaig @ 2 look again. Did you ever get a 
n plaid prescription filled? Were you confident 
Ppt that the druggist compounded the medi- 
pas cine accurately? Mr. Brody shows how 
a hemes the decline in the business of the inde- 
nels left pendent drug stores has weakened their 
/ gabar- reliability as prescription-fillers. And 
wes S as for the chains, their lack of personal 
ave & responsibility and the pressure from the 
ay trou- owners to sell their patent medicines has 
- a not helped the prescription situation at 
lue coat a e 
els, and 
1 gray You may be expected to know some- 
ks. By § thing about crop insurance in the next 
es, and —f few months, if not as a farmer, then as 
of red, fa potential taxpayer. Raymond Clapper 
yellow, f marshals the facts in Review of Reviews 
ferently § for November. On the succeeding pages, 
ight of | Ding (Jay Darling) adds a few details 
about conservation problems that were 
left out of Scholastic, September 26th. 
Loud Mr. Darling’s high standards tend to 
time in § make him extremely critical of the New 
‘ampant ff Deal, which has in fact done ten times 
oarticu- ff as much conservation work as any pre- 
jackets, § vious administration. But it can not be 
d ties. § denied that there is substance to some 
ur shirt fof his charges of insincerity and bad 
r, tone § practice. Obviously the public must 
ubdued § mobilize its conservation forces to 
startles § counteract the pressure which every 
r both §f office-holder feels from the greedy 
but not § minorities who still stand ready to de- 
spoil the last of our vanishing natural 
live on § resources. 
rousers s 
ers can 
id may Although the insurance features of the 
rousers § Social Security Act, if they are sustained 
ar. The § by the Supreme Court, will go a long 
clothes, § way to providing the poor with a fair 
ce care # amount of protection at a fair price, 
Baggy §f there are many thrifty souls who like 
collars, to carry some extra insurance on their 
s, and f- own. These people owe a debt to Louis 
'd been § Brandeis, the Supreme Court justice 
sr than §f whose 80th birthday the nation honored 
last month. It was Brandeis who spon- 
better § sored the savings bank insurance in 
an this § Massachusetts which made it possible 
keeps for those who cared to save the cost of 
ye good § advertising, salesmen’s commissions, and 
defaulted policies. In Survey Graphic 
for November, Beulah Amidon reviews 
os Girl | the story of savings bank insurance and 
* q la § “mpares it with the type which is “sold” 
tips on § Tather than “bought.” Massachusetts is 
proper §f the only state which has adopted this 
, after § plan. 
| never e 
Juliet 











one up 


“Public Enemies No. 1” by S. R. Win- 
ter, reprinted in Fact Digest of Decem- 











ber from Hygeia, again goes over the list 
of the most notorious frauds practiced 
by dishonest food and drug manu- 
facturers upon a defenseless public. It 
is expected that the next Congress will 
be called upon once more to put the 
teeth in the food and drug legislation 
which they have set-aside for the past 
three years. If a new food and drug law 
is passed, however, it will take more 
public pressure than has appeared in the 
past. 
e 

Suggestions by Dr. Thornwell Jacobs 
in Scientific American for November 
will be welcomed by every group of 
history pupils who are seeking some 
activity to express their accumulated 
learning. Mindful of the fact that much 
of our historical knowledge is largely 
guess-work, based on a few rare clues, 
Dr. Jacobs thinks we owe it to posterity 
to preserve the records of today. As 
president of Oglethorpe University, he 
is sponsoring this type of activity at his 
school. 

* 

Foreign Policy Reports, .November 
15th, tell about the German trade drive 
in southeastern Europe. Germany seems 
to be doing a little business also in 
southwestern Europe. 

° 


You have probably been given an op- 
portunity by now to see the first issue 
of Life, an old name for a new picture 
magazine, published by Time, Inc. It is 
as good a source as you can find for 
pictures to illustrate some of the sub- 
jects you are working on in school. 








PEN COMPANY 


The Fountain Pen 
with the built-in 
“EASY QUILL 
ACTION" 


$200 


A good 


fountain 
14 Kt. Solid Gold, pen, like a 
hard iridium 
tipped nib. good sigs 


should start at a 
moment’s notice. 
In a Spencerian 
“Easy Quill Ac- 

tion” Fountain Pen 
you find instant re- 
sponse. It’s swift— 

smooth, easy action 
provides writing that 
keeps pace with your 
thoughts. Spencerian—the 

«3 utmost in value and in 
i a service. a 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, Dept. E, New York, N. Y. 
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Che Jdeal 


Christmas Gift 


THE END OF YOUR SEARCH 


for the 


PERFECT BOOK ENDS 


SELF EXPANDING BOOK SCROLL 


Here is the newest, | 


best looking, most useful and 





most practical solution of the book-end problem 


ever invented! 


Place any number of books from 


one to eight, into this expanding BOOK SCROLL and automatically the chrome-frame 


adjusts itself to the books. No fuss. 


safely and firmly. 


No bother. 
Take a book out and this remarkable book-end again adjusts itself 


The books are held in position 


without giving the other books a chance to fall over and get disorderly. 


Place this handsome and unusual BOOK-END, with its polished black half-sphere 
and shiny chrome frame on your living room table and watch how it brightens up the 


whole room! 


Its truly modern air will lend distinction to any room and at the same 


time cherished books will have the setting they deserve. 


ONLY $1.00 | 
Shipped Prepaid | 


ATTRACTIVELY BOXED 
For the Living Room 


For the School Desk 
For the Office Desk 


| NAME 


| ADDRESS 


SHANDON HOUSE 12-5-36 
100 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


| I enclose $1 for which please send me a SCROLL 
BOOK-END. 
refunded if the book-end does not prove entirely sat- 
| isfactory. 


I understand that my money will be 
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PEGGY 


COVERS THE 


NEWS 


By EMMA 
BUGBEE 





A staff reporter on the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune tells the story of the excit- 
ing career of a girl reporter on a 
large newspaper. Illustrated. (High 
school girls.) . $2.00 


MARIAN- 
MARTHA 


By Lucile Farge. A story of li- 
brary training—the experiences of 
two girls and their work in widely 
differing library fields. Illustrated. 
(High school girls.)...... . - $2.06 


BOB WAKEFIELD 
Naval Aviator 


By Blaine and Dupont Miller. 
A navy flier writes the story of Bob 
Wakefield, Navy Aviator, and his 
adventures in the various branches 
of the service. (High school boys.) 

$2.00 


TRAP LINES 
NORTH 


By Stephen Meader. A true story 
of the Canadian woods during a 
thrilling winter—trapping, camping, 


hunting. Enos B. Comstock animal 
pictures and photographs. (High 
school boys.) ...... eee $2.00 


HOW THEY SENT 
THE NEWS 


By J. Walker McSpadden. How 
messages have been sent thru space 
by sound, sight, or electric signal, 
from earliest times thru television, 
told in a series of stories. Photos. 
ied BEES. 6 .ccricccccese’ $2.50 


Write for free illustrated catalog— 
Dept. SC 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Ave., New York 











| manded, halting above 


LAUGHS 


The great symphony orchestra was to 
give a concert under the direction of a 
guest conductor. The first rehearsal was 
in progress, and the famous maestro no- 
ticed a most pained expression on the 
face of the first violinist, who had been 
concert master of the orchestra for 
nearly twenty years. 

The guest conductor was annoyed by 
this circumstance, but said nothing. But 
each time he looked at the first violinist 
he noticed the continued expression of 
suffering. Finally it got on his nerves, 
and he stopped the rehearsal. 

“My friend,” he said. “For why have 
you such a look of terrible misery at this 
time? Have I done something perhaps to 
make you so very unhappy?” 

“No, maestro,” replied the 
“I joost don’t like moosick.” 


violinist, 


. 
Rest in Peace 

A party of sailors were being shown 
over the cathedral by a guide. 

“Behind the altar,” he told them, “lies 
Richard the Second. In the churchyard 
outside lies Mary, Queen of Scots; also 
Henry the Eighth. And who,” he de- 
an unmarked 


| flagstone, “who do you think is a-lying 


‘ere?” 
“Well,” answered a salt, “I don’t know 


| for sure, but I have my suspicions.” 


—U. S. Coast Guard. 
© 


A Detroiter relates the incident of 
Nazimova, the Russian actress enter- 
taining at a tea in that city with a reci- 


| tation in her native language. At its 





conclusion, the swank and rapturous 
audience exclaimed, “Gorgeous! Mar- 
velous! Superb! What was it?” Nazi- 


mova explained naively, “The alphabet.” 
—Neal O’Hara—N. Y. Post. 


« 
FRESHMAN: May I have the last dance 
with you? 
Footsore: You’ve had _ it.—California 
Pelican. 
« 
Variety’s latest four-star headline: 


“STIX PIX CRIX ON DOWNBEAT”. 
To you lads who wintered in Cambridge 
and summered in Back Bay: “Motion 
picture critics in small towns are losing 
popularity.”—Judge. 


Crry Boarper: I suppose you hatch 
these chickens yourself? 

FarMER: Nope, we keep hens to look 
after them small details. 


. 
“Does she have her own way?” 


“Does she? Why, she writes her diary 
a week ahead of time.” 


—Texas Ranger. 





That man left a void in my life 

How? 

In a football game he knocked out two 
of my front teeth. 


What’s all the excitement down the 
street? 

A Boy Scout did so many good turns 
he got dizzy. 


Why Teachers Get Married 


Question: “What are glaciers?” 

Answer: “Guys that fix windows when 
they are broken.” 

QuEsTION: “What is a peninsula?” 

Answer: “A bird that lives on ice- 
bergs.” 

QuESTION: “Why does a dog hang out 
its tongue while running?” 

Answer: “To balance its tail.” 

QueEsTIon: “What is steel wool?” 

Answer: “The fleece of a hydraulic 
ram.” 

—Two Bells. 








Problems in Living 
By Marjorie S. Watts 


&. Wordless Ned 


Ned is often uncomfortable and 
even miserable because he feels un- 
able to express himself. Although he 
has thoughts and feelings well worth 
putting into words, when he most 
needs words they fail him. He is es- 
pecially ill at ease among people. 
Because of this discomfort, he has a 
growing tendency to avoid social con- 
tacts: 


Ask Yourself: 

1. Should Ned simply consider him- 
self a kind of “lone wolf” and shun the 
company of others? Why or why not? 

2. Why do you imagine it is so 
difficult for him to express his thought 
and feelings? 

3. Why is it so easy for some people 
to express themselves? What do these 
people have which Ned lacks? 


4. Is it possible that some degree 
of his quiet manner makes Ned an 
agreeable companion? Discuss. 


Try This: 

Make a list of practical suggestions 
by which he can overcome his in- 
articulateness. 
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, know that balance on the tum- 
bling mat calls for balance in the train- 


One food—Shredded Wheat—supplies 
Nature’s own balance of food values. 

Why? Because Shredded Wheat is 
100% whole wheat. And whole wheat 


| combines the essential food elements in 


a balanced formula that’s a “natural” for 
building bones and muscles — whetting 
physical trim to a keen edge. 

Give yourself the benefit of this all 
round breakfast champ. It’s got every- 
thing. Speed (of assimilation). Vitality. 
Endurance. And flavor that’s been a pop- 
ularity winner for over forty years. 









Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seal 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





MORE THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 


—— 
W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
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You want a Roya! Portable this Christmas. Of course— 
every student does! it's the easiest to use, the sturdiest 
the best looking! 


Tell the family how much you need a Royal. Make 
sure that they realize the importance of a tvpewriter in 
your school work now—and later in college. And asa 
clincher . . . Point out that it is the boy or girl with 
a Royal Portable who invariably wins the better marks, 
has the most leisure time. 


Of a/l portables—the New Royal is the on/y one with 
Touch Control, Royal's sensational! new invention which 
enables you instantly to adapt its key-tension to vour 





Copyright, 193¢ 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 


New ROYAL PORTABL 








ROBERT KURTZ. Bow- JOAN FENAUGHTY, 

doin College, '40. ‘“‘Just Syracuse University, ‘38. 

one day in school would ‘There's no gift any student 

convince any parent that could use 

the gift the student really Royal Portable. 
is a Royal.” 


the New Royal Portable Typewriter 





DUDLEY MILLER, JR. 
Business school student. to demonstrate the New 

“Make sure you get a Royal Portable Typewriter. ee 
er than a Royal—even if you have 
fo give it to yourself.” 


own touch. Royal’s Finger Comfort Kevs, too, are ex- 
clusive. Together with many other inprovements, they are 
included at no extra price. 


SEE THE NEW ROYAL at your nearest dealer's. 
Choose from three reasonably priced models—each com- 
plete with carrying case. And, be sure to ask about the 
Special Educational Budget Plan—with payments of 
only $1 a week: 


Made and guaranteed by the makers of the famous Easy- 
Ww riting Roya! for the office, World's largest company devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of typewriters 


with 


] I would like details of the 


Please send representative 


Royal eget Company, Inc., 


New Special Educational Dept. SC-12 ae 
Budget Plan. 2 Park base New York City. 3 
_] Quote liberal trade-in al- 

sre abhi PTE A, OES 

Typewriter, Serial Num- 

ns a Es epee oy rae ee 


MAIL Today for COMPLETE INFO 





















MARION O'BRIEN, > 
Alexander Hamilton High ~ 
School, Culver City, Cal. 
“| certainly would like a 
new portable this Christ 
mas—! hope the 

gives me a Royal.” 





ROBERT W. CROW, 
Morgan Park High 
Chicago, Ill. “For 
ness, the Royal Pi 
beats any gift | 





Trade-mark for key-tension device. — 














